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WW the early days of Brazil, when rail. 
roads were being built through the 
wilderness, Emperor Dom Pedro II be. 
came very fond of a young Negro engineer, Andre 
Reboucas. The colored engineer was responsiblej 
for laying one very difficult line that negotiated 4 
1000-foot escarpment. 

The emperor invited Reboucas to social functions 
at his court at all times. During one gala ball, the 
youthful engineer asked a lady-in-waiting to the 
empress to dance with him and was refused iat 
cause of his color. The empress, who obs 
the incident although sitting at the other en 
ballroom, promptly crossed the big rq 
asked the Negro engineer if he would dg 
her. RALPH ¥ 
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By W. E. B. DwBois 


N December 18, 1865, the 
thirteenth amendment was de- 
clared a part of the Constitu- 

tion of the United States. This 
amendment abolished slavery and was 
followed by amendments giving the 
Negro civil rights and the right to 
vote. 
_ Looking forward one hundred 
years from 1865 to 1965, what may 
America expect for the Negro? 
Certainly it was not true that slav- 
ery actually ended in 1865. There 
was a long period, not entirely con- 
cluded today, when numbers of Ne- 
groes were in semi-slavery. They did 
not receive regular wages. They were 
restricted in their movements, and in 


their civil rights. Their attempt to 
vote was only partially successful up 
until 1876, when it was practically 
nullified in the former slave states. 
What now can be expected in real 
freedom and equality by 1965? 
Prophecy in human actions should 
depend upon history but unfortu- 
nately history has not been in the 
past scientifically recorded. It has 
been a matter of wish and assump- 
tion, as often as of careful research 
and measurement. 
If therefore we refer to the past 
in order to see what may happen in 
the future, the reference must be lim- 
ited in significance. We might for 
instance go back to a certain period r 
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. What will be the status of the Negro 100 years after Emancipation? 
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2100 years before Christ, some 4000 
years ago. It was then that the 
Shepherd kings came down upon 
Egypt and practically enslaved the 
Egyptians. Manetho tells us how this 
“ignoble race’ invaded Egypt ‘‘killed 
the rulers, burnt our cities and de- 
molished temples of God and in- 
flicted every kind of barbarity upon 
the inhabitants, enslaving some and 
reducing the wives and children of 
others to a state of slavery.” This 
practical slavery of Egyptians lasted 
for 511 years. It was not until 
Ashmes and his black wife, Nefertari 
came to the rescue of Egypt in the 
eighteenth dynasty that Egypt be- 
came free. 
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Five hundred years for emancipa- 
tion is a long time. But we may say 
that this after all was a matter of the 
ancient world. We move faster in 
these days. Suppose, therefore, we 
look for other historical parallels. 
Suppose instead of looking forward 
from 1865, we look backward to 
1765. In 1765 the British slave trade 
was reaching its height. Between 
fifty and a hundred thousand black 
slaves a year were being seized in 
Africa and rushed to America. Lon- 
don, Bristol and Liverpool were be- 
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ing built up by the slave trade. 
Within fifty years British shipping 
quadrupled in tonnage, a British em- 
pire was built upon black slavery and 
the cotton kingdom established in the 
United States. The year 1765 was the 
culminating heyday of this develop- 
ment. 

In one hundred years the cotton 
kingdom has arisen and fallen and 
slavery in the United States, at least 
legally, was abolished. This is a great 
deal to happen in one century. 

Turning now from our historical 
parallels let us look directly at the 
period between 1865 to 1965. I have 
been able to observe personally as a 
thinking adult some sixty years of this 
development. Such personal knowl- 
edge has, of course, the advantage of 
judgment by one personality, al- 
though in that time the personality 
itself changes to some extent. 

But taking say a half century of 
observation, I can think of two 
typical parts of the United States 
where observation of our progress 
may be noted. 

First, New York. Forty years ago 
in New York City the Negro popu- 
lation was sixty thousand. Negroes 
had difficulty in finding work. They 
were admitted to the schools but 
there were only few Negro teachers. 
They were especially limited in the 
areas where they could live. They 
could only attend theatres in the bal- 
cony and then were often segregated. 
Few restaurants received them. They 
voted solidly the Republican ticket 
and therefore received no considera- 
tion from either party. No New 
York daily had Negro reporters and 
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usually reported no Negro news ex- 
cept crime. 

Forty-five years later there were 
nearly a half million Negroes in New 
York. Their chances for work had 
greatly widened. There were large 
numbers of Negro teachers and some 
principals. The Negro population 
had spread widely and while there 
were still restricted areas they were 
not as nearly widespread as formerly. 
Theatres and movies were open prac- 
tically without discrimination to Ne- 
gro patrons. Most restaurants catered 
to the Negro. The Negro vote was a 
determining factor in many parts of 
the city and we had one congressman, 
several members of the legislature 
and several judges on the bench. All 
the newspapers carry Negro news 
and most of them have Negro re- 
porters. 

Now let us turn to Atlanta. In 
1900 Atlanta had thirty-five thousand 
Negroes. Work was strictly segre- 
gated by race and wages low. At least 
two-thirds of the workers were serv- 
ants and common laborers. The 
schools nearly all had double sessions, 
many children had no seats and there 
were no high schools or night schools 
for Negroes. The Negroes were seg- 
regated in the slum areas around De- 
catur Street with only a few living 
elsewhere. There were no theatres 
for Negroes and no admission to the 
general theatres save to the top bal- 
cony of one or two. There were no 
local Negro newspapers. 

In 1945 there were over one hun- 
dred thousand Negroes in Atlanta. 
The area of work had broadened and 
the wages were much better. There 
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was a high school and two junior 
high schools, but they were crowded 
and there were still double sessions in 
the other schools. Night schools 
were provided. The Negro popula- 
tion had spread toward the west with 
many new and excellent homes. There 
were six or eight Negro movie the- 
atres run by whites with colored em- 
ployees ; only two of them were clean 
and fairly presentable. The Negroes 
were beginning to vote even in the 
white primaries. There was a Negro 
daily newspaper, the only one in the 
United States. 

Now at first sight this record of 
change does not seem to be im- 
pressive. There is progress and clear 
progress but it is slow and gradual, 
and difficult to measure exactly. Espe- 
cially we do not know the exact facts 
about the vital and fundamental areas 
of work and rates of wages. Never- 
theless the progress there is un- 
doubted. 

In general then we can say that 
there has been no fundamental 
change in this half century but the 
advance is a matter of slow but de- 
cided steps forward. 

Perhaps firmer forward steps are 
clear in legislation and court deci- 
sions. Our legal status has been im- 
mensely strengthened by court deci- 
sion since 1900. Mob violence has 
decreased. Georgia lynched four Ne- 
groes in 1946; but from 1904-18 
Georgia lynched one or two Negroes 
every month, totaling five hundred 
mass murders in a generation—1882- 
1918. 

Now with this unsatisfactory and 
somewhat sketchy appeal to history 
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and experience, let us face the real 
subject: what can the American Ne- 
gro expect by 1965? Unless we are 
devastated by further catastrophes of 
war; and if, as is probable, we settle 
down to something like real social 
advance throughout the world, it is 
fairly certain that by 1965 the Amer- 
ican Negro will have a fair chance to 
earn a living at decent wages. There 
will still be discrimination in work 
and wages but the mass of Negroes 
will have begun their economic 
emancipation. 

The schools will be distinctly bet- 
ter. There will still be separate 
schools in the South, but separation in 
education in the lower parts of the 


North and even in some border states | 


will have ceased. More money will 
be spent on Negro schools in the 
South and the gap in efficiency be- 
tween them and the white schools 
will be narrowed. Segregation in 
home and residential areas will for 
the most part have disappeared and 
race segregation by covenant will be 
illegal. The Negro will be voting 
effectively both in the North and in 
the South. 

Of course, all this will not settle 
the real problem of American Ne- 
groes, because that problem will still 
be what we do with the increased 
wage, extension of education, better 
home surroundings and the right to 
vote. What are these privileges for? 

Are we going to try to increase the 
wealth of the richest by climbing on 
the faces of the poorest among us? 
Are we going to use our education 
for enjoyment or for service? Are 
our homes going to be centers of 
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gorging and gambling entertainment 
or for civilization? With the right 
to vote, what are we going to vote 
for? Why are we going to vote? 
What kind of social organization are 
we going to build? 

I doubt if these fundamental mat- 
ters will have been settled by 1965, 
but perhaps we will begin by that 
time to face them, We will realize 


that human advance is long, slow and. 


tedious, with periods of acceleration 
and stoppage, even of retrogression; 
undoubtedly now and again, the 
world falls backward. We will real- 
ize that the inner core of the problem 
of American Negroes is not discrim- 
ination but a question of ideal and 
ability. Discrimination hinders the 
formation of ideals and the emerging 
of ability. But the doing away with 
discrimination will never settle these 
matters—rather it opens the way for 
us to face the real problems of life. 
The most significant thing in the 
last 45 years has been the discovery 
and recognition of unusual ability 
among Americans of Negro descent. 
The persons, who for two centuries 
have been basing faith and acts on 
Negro failure to achieve, have been 
left dumb with open mouths. Out- 
standing individuals have received 
recognition in art, as painters and 
sculptors; in literature as writers of 
fiction and essays and as historians; 
in science as chemists, physicians and 
surgeons, physicists, and sociologists ; 
in the professions as lawyers, actors 
and teacher; in active life as mer- 
chants, engineers and civil servants. 
This undisputed and increasing 
array of talent has put an end to the 


question as to whether Negroes can 
accomplish results in the higher fields 
of human endeavor. We must re- 
member that it was just at the end of 
the nineteenth century when a former 
President of the United States told 
students at Johns-Hopkins that the 
Slater Fund (of which he was then 
the head) had been looking for Ne- 
groes of unusual ability so as to offer 
them higher training but had been 
unable to find any. 

It is highly probable that in the 
next twenty years this discovery of 
talent will go on at increased tempo 
and will be the most outstanding de- 
velopment in race relations. 

It will bring, however, certain curi- 
ous problems. How far will these 
young Negroes consider that their 
primary duty is toward the cultural 
group which they represent and 
which created them? If they had 
been born in Russia or England, in 
France or Japan, in white America, 
such question would not arise. Quite 
naturally they would become national 
scientists and artists, and their work 
for the most part would go for the 
building up of the interests of the 
group or nation to which they be- 
long, and to which they owe inspira- 
tion and help. 

On the other hand, Negroes in 
the United States, being on the one 
hand American and on the other hand 
members, more or less integrated, of 
the Negro group, will not have so 
clear a duty before their eyes. They 
may think of their preferment chiefly 
as their personal accomplishment and 
therefore as a chance to escape un- 
pleasant environment and _ hateful 
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conditions. They may look upon 
their careers as American, not Negro; 


withdrawing themselves from the . 


Negro group as far as possible. 

If they do this, they will fail to 
recognize how much that cultural 
group has meant to them, how tre- 
mendously it has inspired them to 
effort and how a large sum has been 
given by poor unlettered black folk to 
the education and training of out- 
standing young men and women of 
Negro descent. Repayment for this 
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cannot be made to persons and or- 
ganizations, but it can be made by 
extending opportunities for other 
persons within the Negro group and 
without to find themselves and to 
gain recognition for unborn talent. 
Considerable as is the number of Ne- 
groes who have reached recognized 
accomplishment, we must remember 
that the great mass of talent among 
us still hidden and buried by the 
lack of education, encouragement and 


opportunity. 


AFTER Booker T. Washington, former head of Tuskegee Institute, 
visited the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, he told this 


A Kentucky lady visited the museum with her maid, an old-fashioned 


mammy who had never seen an art gallery. The nudes startled her. 
But when she entered the hall of sculpture, she was more than startled. 


“Land!” she said. “Land sakes!” 

p With dubious shakes of the head she passed before the white beauty 
of the Venus de Medici, the Apollo Belvedere, and the Venus deMilo, 
and other gracious shapes of snow marble. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked her mistress. 
“Yes'm,” she replied. “I like it well enough but I’m certainly glad 
there ain’t none of my color here.” 

a Ralph Hall 
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_ named Julia Lee. 


fas ‘Avenue gin 
in Kagisas. City Wandered a 
lonely blonde, ‘Like. a lot of oth- 

ers, she had spill her 

to a bosomy Negro” blues 


She ordered two shots of | 
for Julia, and a Tom Collins for her- 
self. Lee heard_out the story of 
ard Jinsband, then 


“Everyth ing’ tO turn out al 
en it {was time for her act. From 


n with her strong left 
a dark con- 


bled mind: 

Until a. yearvago few peopl out; 
side of Missouri’ had ever heard o 
rolypoly, Julia Kansas City, 


where she has shouted blues for more 
than 30 years, she’ is a8“legendary a 
name to pub crawlers as "Artist Thom- 


as Hart Benton. Her black lace gowns, 


glistening bangs and the artificial 


Baby, Baby, ‘What's on trom: 


flowers in her hair are as familiar to 
old-style jazz fans as the war memori- 


al in Union Station Plaza. Visiting 


jazz greats, like Benny Goodman, 
Red Norvo, and Mildred Bailey, al- 
ways seek her out when they hit town. 

Julia’s regional fame began to 
spread when jazz expert Dave Dexter, 
Jr., like Julia a native of Kansas City, 
put two of her songs in a Capitol 
Records album called History of Jazz. 
Disc jockeys picked Julia’s record out 
of the album and played it more than 
the others, so Capitol lured Julia to 
Hollywood to record twelve more 
sides. She took her drummer, Baby 
Lovett along, and on the way out 
they wrote a suggestive tune called 
Gotta Gimme Watcha Got, which 
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hand.and, 

Baby, Baby, what's on your trou- 

\ 
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sold out immediately. Some jazz crit- 
ics boldly compared 44-year-old Julia 
Lee with the greatest blues shouter 
of them all, the late Bessie Smith. 

When Bessie Smith was singing 
Young Woman's Blues and Empty 
Bed Blues in Chicago in the 1920s, 
Julia Lee was singing the same kind 
of songs with the late Benny Moten’s 
band in Kansas City. Count Basie 
played the piano. 

During the depression Julia went 
to work at $12 a week in Milton’s 
Taproom, In the rowdy days of the 
Pendergast era, Julia sang ribald dit- 
ties like Two Old Maids in a Folding 
Bed and The Fuller Brush Man. But 
Kansas City is cleaner now, and so 
are Julia’s lyrics. Now she does songs 
like Stormy Weather and Night and 
Day. 

Unlike the present crop of blues 
singers, most of whom indulge in 
manic-depressive moans, Julia sings 


her blues with an exuberant bounce 
which she calls ‘Kansas City style 
with a terrific rhythm.” 

On her piano stands a white por- 
celain “kitty,” where fans stuff as 
much as $60 a night (in addition to 
her $150 weekly salary). Beside her 
is a pitcher of water, to wash down 
the jiggers of bourbon which cus- 
tomers buy her. As a kind of jolly 
mother confessor to the depressed 
spirits in the audience, Julia usu- 
ally ends up a group of songs with 
an invitation: “‘Let’s sit down and 
drink it over.” 

Julia Lee has left Kansas City only 
a couple of times, once for the recent 
Hollywood recording date, and once 
when she sang for three weeks with 
one-armed Trumpeter Wingy Man- 
none in Chicago. She got homesick 
for Kansas City and quit. Says she: 
“If you’re not happy, there’s no per- 
centage in the big money.” 

Copyright, Time (January 6, 1947) 


Sueecess Story 


AN ILLITERATE Negro in a Southern town applied for a job as 


an attendant at a public washroom. When it was found that he could 
not write his name, he was denied the job. Shortly afterward he 
managed to borrow $25 and went into the business of peddling fruit. 
In due course he expanded his business until he owned a chain of stores 


- and became wealthy. One day while making his mark, instead of 
signing his name, at the bank, the manager said: “You have done so 
well with no education. What could you have done if you'd had the 
advantage of schooling?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “if I'd been educated, I'd be a toilet attendant 
now.” 

Jack Adkins 
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War on domestic front continues 
with maids winning more dignity and wages 


The Maid And The 


By Fannie Cook 


HE MAID who rushed into the 
factory a few years ago has not 
rushed back to the kitchen. 

Most girls are still able to find 
other jobs. Those who have been 
laid off, white or colored, do not 
apply for housework. They enter 
agencies, “Anything but—” and the 
employment clerks know what they 
mean and why. 

Clerks report that terms offered by 
Negro employers who want maids are 
practically the same as those offered 
by white employers. The “domestic” 
problem apparently is not racial ex- 
cept in so far as the expected depres- 
sion very likely will return more 
Negro than white workers to the do- 


mestic field, but only because industry 
has the first-to-be-fired habit. 

My friend Serena has already re- 
turned to general housework in a 
large apartment building. When I 
met her recently she shook her head 
and complained: “It’s just the same 
except for a little more money which 
doesn’t buy any more. Come early: 
go home late; use the back elevator 
and the back entrance; do your work 
and favors too. I call the madam 
Mrs. and she calls me Serena.” She 
added that she was older than the 
madam. I went away wondering 
whether girls in general will go back 
to an old job dignified by new ways 
or whether like Serena they will go 
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back themselves changed to a job un- 
changed. 

Actually both the girl and the job 
have changed during the war years. 
The girl has enjoyed working with 
other girls. She has learned to be 
a union member. She values social 
security protection and wants to keep 
it. She likes having her duties and 
rewards clearly stated, likes having 
her hours coincide with those of most 
other workers, and she is proud to 
have got away from an occupation 
too often considered low in status. 

The job situation, too, has altered. 
Full-time “help’’ today is found al- 
most exclusively in high-income 
homes. These pay better wages than 
before the war but otherwise changes 
are few and not basic. 

In moderate-income homes where 
formerly one maid was employed and 
the relationship between family and 
domestic frequently was friendly, the 
transformation has been thorough. 
Living has been simplified, cooking 
learned, household tasks distributed 
among all members of the household, 
the joys of privacy discovered, and 
the restaurant habit developed. Usu- 
ally there is no longer need nor 
desire nor income enough for the 
hiring of a maid. The housewife, 
jockeyed into deciding which type of 
assistance she needs most acutely, 
pays for that and no other. It may 
be cleaning, laundry work, serving, 
or some other specialized service. 

In the realm of special services, 
girls who have executive ability or 
skills are teaming together to furnish 
large teas or cocktail parties or din- 
ners. They buy, cook, and serve the 
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food. They set the table and pre- 
pare the house for guests. They ar- 
rive shortly before the function be- 
gins and leave shortly after it is over. 
Their charges are high and their 
duties are specifically agreed upon 
and excellently performed. 

Unlike the service of the old- 
fashioned caterer which generally 
lacked imagination, their service is 
artistic and has the home touch. 
Flower arrangements are charming, 
cooking exceedingly good, sand- 
wiches dainty, candies and liquor 
well chosen, menu and table arrange- 
ments distinctive, waitresses and wait- 
ers neatly uniformed, efficient and 
pleasant. The rates charged are on 
a sliding scale and strictly in accord- 
ance with the number of guests. Ap- 
parently the hostesses believe they 
get their money's worth, for these 
teams ate engaged months in ad- 
vance. The relationship is complete- 
ly businesslike. 

Other special services include the 
baby sitter, the sick sitter, the old-age 
sitter, and may be anyone from the 
employer's best friend’s grandmother 
or even grandfather to the high- 
school girl next door. The sitter 
comes with a book or knitting in 
hand, expecting to spend most of the 
time sitting, as the term itself implies. 

Currently, the housing shortage has 
created the “‘liver-in.” Again the term 
is descriptive—a person who is em- 
ployed, usually in business, and re- 
ceives her quarters (which she frankly 
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evaluates as a roomer would), break- 
fast, evening meal, and perhaps some 
pay in return for agreed-upon duties. 
She may wash wishes or clean bath- 
rooms or prepare breakfast or stay 
with the children on certain evenings 
or she may be required only to sleep 
in the house to protect her employer 
from fears or loneliness. She is usu- 
ally called by a courtesy title and not 
required to do anything more onerous 


than might be asked of a daughter’ 


who works downtown and helps a bit 
in the evening. 

All of this has dispelled the idea 
that bedmaking or cooking or porch- 
scrubbing are lowly occupations. It 
has also taught society what is wrong 
with domestic employment for now 
that the situation has given the em- 
ployee power, the changes have come 
where the grievances were keenest. 
From this moment on, it should be 
less difficult to convince a housewife 
that work after 4 P.M. should be paid 
at a higher rate than work performed 
during normal work hours. 

A great hazard to progress lies in 
the lack of unanimity among maids 
as to which changes are most impor- 
tant for them and their inability to be 
articulate about their desires or com- 
plaints. Some maids when dissatis- 
fied put all their emphasis on the 
negative: ‘I won’t do this or that.” 
Those who have met with success of 
the catering-team kind have won that 
success by emphasizing the positive: 
“Tl take this responsibility fully and 
completely and my fee will be thus 
and so.”” For that sort of affirmation, 
money and respect are readily avail- 
able at this time. 


In worse eras, however, girls 
forced back into the domestic field 
will have to struggle to hold the 
gains already made. Thus far, efforts 
to improve the maid-madam relation- 
ship have come largely from agencies 
such as the YWCA which try to 
tread neutral ground. 

Many girls are thinking about 
unionization now that they have 
learned its manifold advantages. Yet 
they distrust it in the domestic field 
because they know it will not be easy 
to apply the principles of factory re- 
lationships to home relationships. 
Women working in factories perform 
similar tasks, talk over their common 
problems during the lunch hour, and 
when 1,000 girls negotiate they nego- 
tiate not with 1,000 employers as the 
domestics must, but with one. In 
homes, hours differ and wages differ 
even from month to month on the 
same job. One month the girl may 
receive a coat as a gift, the next be 
asked to get a permanent wave at her 
own expense. 

Americans, maids and madams 
both, are individualists, and nowhere 
has their individualism been more 
flamboyant and self-righteous than on 
the Battlefield of Domestic Employ- 
ment. The War of Washing, Wip- 
ing, and Waiting is fought with a 
great variety of ugly weapons. The 
woman of the household may with- 
hold pay or references, provide in- 
adequate food, accuse falsely; the 
maid may also accuse falsely, break 
things on purpose, hide things, over- 
salt, fail to show up. 

Traditionally the relationship has 
been unlovely though, of course, 
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there are exceptions. The maid goes 
into a strange and unpredictable 
household often with fear and sus- 
picion and resentment in her heart. 
For her, housework is a window 
through which she sees at close range 
a glamorous way of life from which 
she is barred. She is a Cinderella 
who never gets to the ball. She lives 
among luxuries she cannot afford and 
must resist the desire for them. She 
witnesses gaiety and good times yet 
eats alone. Against her will she is 
an intruder. She must see and pre- 
tend not to see. A maid must be a 
human chameleon capable of merg- 
ing into two vastly different back- 
grounds, 

The employer also is in an unsatis- 
factory position. Although she may 
demand references—a privilege the 
maid likewise should enjoy—never- 
theless she often is bringing an un- 
known personality into her home. If 
the household is a French-cooking 
household, the maid's talent for Ger- 
man or Czech or Polish or Southern 
American cooking is unappreciated 
by the family. The family complains 
to the housewife who in turn com- 
plains to the maid thus disappointing 
her since she has always before won 
praise for her cooking. Again, if the 
maid is a breaker or a mixer-upper 
or just inexperienced, the housewife 
who already was both her employer 
and her hostess now must also be- 
come her teacher. In order to have 
the work done, the family sacrifices 
its privacy and consciously or uncon- 
sciously is annoyed at the intrusion 
and therefore at the maid. 
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Household employment should be 
regarded with respect both because 
it is socially useful and because it is 
infinite in its capacity to evoke high- 
grade skills and talents. Much so- 
called domestic employment is in the 
delicate field of intimate human rela- 
tionships where the essential quality 
of a personality determines the way 
the work is done. A maid often 
serves as mother pro tem. Certainly 
she is entrusted with the spiritual 
and material valuables of the house- 
hold. All of this commands respect. 
If working terms are based on overt 
agreements, if courtesies are 50-50, 
no girl need be ashamed of being a 
domestic worker. She may be just 
as proud to be introduced as ‘Mrs. 
Jones, our cook’’ as if she worked in 
an office and was introduced as ‘Mrs. 
Jones, our typist.” 

During the war years, the ex- 
domestics have made magnificent 
progress as people and as workers. 
I cannot believe that they will re- 
linquish all that when the stock mar- 
ket again gets hysterics, but the effort 
to keep their gains will challenge 
their capacities. 

In the past even if all maids were 
saints and all madams angels—and if 
all skins were of the same color— 
there would still have been a good 
deal wrong with domestic employ- 
ment. It is improving. It needs 
more improvement. If the ex-maid 
who has learned to deal with an em- 
ployer on dignified terms can extend 
that dignity to the field of household 
employment, she will have helped 
civilize the modern world. 


hat Chance 


Condensed from Sports 


By Tom Meany 
NYBODY 
who is 


even a cas- 
ual baseball fan 
knows that Jackie Robinson is the 
first Negro to be signed to a contract 
in organized baseball. And any base- 
ball fan knows that Robinson is the 
first minor-league player whose pro- 
motion to a major-league team forced 
the big-league club to change its 
training base. 

When the Dodgers brought Rob- 
inson up from the Montreal farm, 
they promptly announced that they 
were abandoning their Florida camp 
and moving to Havana. This wasn’t 
because Daytona Beach, the ’46 base, 
had any objection to Robinson train- 
ing there, but because it would be 
impossible to play exhibition games 
in the other Florida cities. 

All this—the signing of Robin- 
son by Branch Rickey after the 1945 
season closed and the switch in >. 
Dodger training camps—is water 
over the dam by now. The question 
before the house is not the social 
impact of a Negro in a profession 
hitherto closed to him, but whether t 
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A noted baseball writer weighs odds against first Negro in big leagues 


Jackie Robinson? 


Jackie is good enough to play major- 
league baseball and, if so, where he 
will play. In other words, this is an 
appraisal of Robinson the ballplayer 
—not Robinson the Negro. 

Like Joe Louis, of whom Robbie 
is a great admirer, the ballplayer has 
been guarded in all of his public 
statements, but the one which he has 
repeated most often is that his main 
desire is to be accepted as “just an- 
other ballplayer.” 

“It upsets me,” he says, “when 
members of my own race make a big 
demonstration for me in the stands 
over some perfectly ordinary play 
I've made. It could cause trouble, 
and I wish they wouldn't do it. I 
just want to be judged on my merits 
as a ballplayer.” 

Robinson completed an exceptional 
season with Montreal under terrific 


pressure. He led 

the International wn 
League in bat- 

ting with a mark 4 
of .349, the * 

highest average ever compiled by 
a Montreal player. He stole forty 
bases, and his team won the Interna- 
tional League pennant, the playoffs, 
and finally defeated Louisville by 
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four games to two in the Little World 
Series. 

At all International League cities, 
except Baltimore, Robbie roomed at 
the same hotel as the rest of the Roy- 
als, although in some hotels he was 
permitted to register but told not to 
be seen around the lobby. In Balti- 
more he stayed with friends. 

Mel Jones, general manager of the 
Royals, told me that more than once 
Robinson had come into his office 
and declared, ‘Nobody knows what 
I'm going through this season.” 

“Yet,’’ added Mel, “Never once 
did he mention quitting.” 

Playing Robinson in the games at 
Louisville in the Little World Series 
posed a delicate situation, particu- 
larly since there were rumors that he 
would not be permitted to play in 
Kentucky, due to a state statute bar- 
ring mixed competition. The fans 
gave Robbie a good going over, and 
it was reflected in his play. He made 
one hit in the three games played in 
Louisville and seven hits in the three 
games played before the friendly 
crowds at Montreal. 

Robinson didn’t come to the Dodg- 

TOM MEANY is a sports writer for 
the newspaper PM. 
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ers by accident. When Branch Rickey 
decided that the abolition of the color 
line in baseball was inevitable, he de- 
cided to get the best player in Negro 
baseball. He rotated three scouts 
through the Negro leagues; Tom 
Greenwade, now with the Yankees, 
George Sisler, and Clyde Sukeforth. 

Throughout the summer of 1945, 
Greenwade, Sisler, and Sukeforth pa- 
trolled the Negro circuits. They were 


given no chance to compare notes and - 


made separate reports to Rickey. The 
gist of their reports to the Mahatma 
was that Robinson was the best player 
in Negro baseball and the one who 
offered most as a potential major 
leaguer. 

In the Rickey organization, thor- 
oughness is the keynote of its success. 
Branch didn’t just stop with accept- 
ing the reports turned in before Rob- 
inson was signed to a Montreal con- 
tract, but went further. When Rob- 
bie was working out at Daytona 
Beach last spring with the Royals, 
Rickey scouted him and then double- 
checked with Sisler and Sukeforth. 

Sisler’s report on Jackie before the 
Royals ever left their training camp 
went something like this: 

“Arm—a question mark but can 
throw better than he has shown. 
Heavy-legged, may be susceptible to 
charley horse.” It turned out that 
George's scouting eye was as keen as 
even his batting eye was when he was 
hitting .400 for the Browns. Jackie’s 
arm did appear stronger than it was 
in the Spring, and he did have trouble 
with his legs during the season. 

A final scouting report on Robin- 
son okayed his arm, but mentioned 


his heavy legs, and also that he was 
a batter not likely to hit a long ball. 
Out of his 178 hits, only 43 were 
for extra bases, including 31 doubles. 
He hit only three home runs, one of 
them on opening day against Jersey 
City. Every once in a while, however, 
Jackie gets hold of a fast ball, knee 
high, and drives it low between the 
outfielders with plenty of carry, like 

a well-hit iron shot in golf. 
_ As to Robinson’s arm, he played 
\ neatly all season 
with Montreal at 
second base, where 
the strain is not as 
great as in making 
the long throw 
from shortstop, the 
position he played 
until he came to the 
Royals. After the 
season closed, he 
took an All-Star 
team of his own on 
\ a tour of the Pacific 
\ Coast and played 

: shortstop. 

It may be an interesting sidelight 
on the acceptance of Robinson among 
his teammates that four of the Royals 
played with him on this exhibition 
tour, including Marvin Rackley, a 
young outfielder who makes his home 
in South Carolina, Rackley, by the 
way, ran away from Robinson for 
base-stealing honors in the Interna- 
tional League with sixty, against 
Jackie's forty. 

Robinson played a few games at 
third base for Montreal without 
greatly impressing the Canadian writ- 
ers or anybody connected with the 
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Royals. The opinion was that he 
didn’t show enough to warrant the 
hope that he would be able to play 
third for the Dodgers in 1947, a 
position which promises to be as wide 
open as Tony Galento’s saloon on a 
Saturday night. 

Last year the Dodgers used every- 
body but Babe Hamburger at third, 
but after Billy Herman was traded, 
nobody was good enough to nail 
down the position. If Robbie could 
prove himself an acceptable third 
baseman, there wouldn't be any ques- 
tion about his being a Dodger rega- 
lar in 

Rickey is optimistic about Robin- 
son’s chances of playing third, de- 
claring that the handful of games 
Jackie played at the far turn for 
Montreal constituted no sort of test. 

“Anybody who can throw a ball 
from shortstop, as Robinson did on 
the exhibition tour, and is as fast as 
he already has proven himself, can 
play third base,’ declared the Ma- 
hatma. 

Shortstop, of course, is already 
written off, since Pee Wee Reese 
actually seems improved after his 
three-year hitch in the Navy. But if 
Robbie can’t make it at third, he may 
give Eddie Stanky quite a hustle at 
second base. Stanky was perhaps the 
most discussed ballplayer on the 
Dodgers last season. Of Eddie, Man- 
ager Durocher said, “He can’t run, he 
can’t hit, and he can’t throw, but he’s 
the most valuable player on the club.” 

Stanky was the player who contrib- 
uted most to keeping the Dodgers in 
the gruelling pennant fight for the 
first 140 games of the season. But 
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Eddie did little to keep them up there 
in the last 14 games. He was physi- 
cally spent and couldn’t do a thing in 
the last two weeks. He failed to get 
a hit in either of the playoff games 
against the Cardinals. It may be that 
Eddie will bounce back again this 
Spring, that his late September fail- 
ure was merely the result of being 
physically exhausted because of his 
fiercely competitive play for the first 
five months, but many observers be- 
lieve that Robinson and Stanky will 
fight it out for second base. 

If Robinson succeeds in winning 
the second-base job, he will have 
stamped himself as a major leaguer, 
for Stanky, although only a big- 
league regular in the last two seasons, 
is no stop-gap ballplayer. Eddie was 
an integral part of the Dodger ma- 
chine, and his many bases on balls 
(he set a National League record 
with 148 in 1945 and missed by only 
a dozen last season) paid rich divi- 
dends when Dixie Walker, Augie Ga- 
lan, and Pete Reiser were hitting be- 
hind him. 

At Montreal, Robinson compiled 
an amazing defensive record. He 
made only eleven errors all season, 
ten of them at second base. The 
Royals led the league in double 
plays with 147 and Robinson par- 
ticipated in 99 of these. As the sea- 
son progressed, he mastered the art 
of pivoting, stepping across the bag 
and throwing across his chest, getting 
tid of the ball quickly. 

There is no doubting Robin- 
son’s speed. He can get down to 
first faster than any other right-hand- 
ed hitter in baseball, major or minor. 
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He is deceptively fast, running with 
the rocking, careening motion of a 
football player. His quick breaks off 
first base kept 


Opposing pitch- 

in farore @ 
and were a con- 

stant aid to the 

Royals batting behind Jackie, since 
the pitchers often pitched out, giv- 
ing the batter a percentage in the 
count. They rarely threw curves or 
changes-of-pace since Robbie was al- 
most a cinch to steal successfully on 
such pitches. Robbie was twenty-eight 
years old in January and, despite his 
heavy legs, it is not expected he will 
lose any of his speed for some time. 

In the matter of rough stuff, Rob- 
inson got more than his share in the 
International League but took it with- 
out a squawk. As the result of this 
attitude, there was less throwing at 
Robbie in the latter part of the sea- 
son and less giving him the business 
at second base. Jackie takes all this 
in stride, observing that they throw 
at the white boys, too, and also rough 
house them at second in an effort to 
break up the double play. 

Two of the greatest tributes given 
Robbie in his first season in organ- 
ized baseball came from qualified ob- 
servers outside the Brooklyn organ- 
ization; Hank DeBerry, scout for the 
Giants, and Bruno Betzel, who for- 
merly managed Montreal and was the 
Jersey City pilot last season. 


Watching Robinson in his early 
games with the Royals, DeBerry, who 
gained lasting fame as the battery 
mate of Dazzy Vance, declared, ‘“‘Rob- 
inson is the greatest player in the 
game today. Whoever is playing the 
position he wants at Brooklyn had 
better move over, because Robinson 


is on his way.” 


That was an amazing statement, 
particularly from a scout of a rival 


Organization. Betzel’s was even more 


startling, considering that this was 
Jackie's first year in fast company. 
“He's a better bunter than Ty Cobb,” 
said Bruno. 

There is no question of Robinson's 
standing among the fans of Montreal. 
When the Royals, with the ancient 
Curt Davis pitching, won the sixth 
and last game of the Little World 
Series from Louisville, the Montreal 
rooters poured out of the stands. First 
they lifted Clay Hopper, the Royals’ 
manager, to their shoulders and car- 
ried him from the field. Then Davis 
was hoisted aloft and borne off in 
triumph, and then Robinson. The 
tears were streaming down Jackie's 
face as the fans carried him on high. 

It was a glorious end to Robinson's 
first season in organized ball. As to 
Jackie's chances of becoming a Dodg- 
er regular, they would appear to be 
good in the opinion of professional 
observers. Certainly, he did all that 
could be expected of him at Mont- 
real, successfully scaling the first 


height of the upward climb. 
Copyright, Sports (January, 1947) 
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HEN after almost twenty days 
of bombardment, American 
troops seized a certain island 
in the Pacific they found the native 
Polynesians huddled in a cave. They 
were emaciated and weak from hun- 
ger. But they were in good spirits 
and so far as astonished army psychi- 
atrists could determine entirely free 
from the combat fatigue and the 
nervous ailments that a group of civi- 
lized people would have demon- 
strated under similar circumstances. 
Obviously this was something to 
be looked into and the psychiatrists 
came to the conclusion that these sav- 
ages had endured their ordeal so well 
because they were free from any 
neurotic taint to begin with. They 
were thoroughly “sane” people with 
no psychic weak spots to break under 
strain. 
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This in turn they attributed to the 
fact that the savages had had happy 
childhoods. They were not suffering 
from hidden feelings of guilt. Noise 
to them was simply noise—they 
knew, of course, that it was caused ' 
by gunfire—not the threatened venge- 
ance of a hated and dreadful father. 

Such observations make it plain 
that the common acceptance of ‘“‘civil- 
ized” as including everything desir- 
able in life and “savage” as includ- 
ing everything undesirable needs to 
be re-examined, 

The word civilization is derived 
from the Latin word for city and the 
word savage from the Latin word for 
woods and from the very beginning 
the controversy between civilization 


BERGEN EVANS is author of the re- 
cently-published A Natural History of 
Nonsense. 
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and savagery has been colored by the 
city man’s feeling of superiority to 
his country cousin plus the uneasiness 
that always underlies such feeling. 

There were several levels of this 
uneasiness. If the country man lived 
near the town and came in often 
enough for the city man to see that 
he was merely an unfashionable copy 
of himself, he got off with scorn—he 
was a hick, a rube, a country jake, 
a rustic, a boor or a hillbilly. But if 
he lived some distance away and 
tended to his own affairs and if, 
above all, he maintained some self- 
respect and dignity and refused to ape 
the city man, he became an object of 
fear and detestation, as is shown by 
the meanings ascribed to once harm- 
less words. 

Thus “heathen” originally meant 
only some one who lived on the 
heath or in the open country, a back- 
woodsman. A “pagan’’ was one who 
lived in a pagus or village. So also 
was a “‘villain.’”” But when the luck- 
less stranger lived far, far away and 
wore totally different clothes, spoke 
a different language and even had a 
different colored skin, he became an 
object of downright terror. He was 
a ‘‘salvage’’ or “savage” and his name 
came to connote every brutality that 
the mind of the timid civilized man 
could imagine. 

It has only been in very recent 
times, within the last two or three 
generations at the most, that we have 
learned anything at all about primi- 
tive peoples, and what we have 
learned does not bear out former as- 
sumptions, Until the last century, 
Europeans had practically no contact 
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at all with any primitive peoples ex- 
cept African Negroes and American 
Indians. Occasionally there was a 
contact, but in consequence of the 
European’s fear and violence and 
greed and cruelty it almost always 
produced some situation—such as the 
murder of Captain Cook—that 
seemed to justify all that was believed 
about savages. 

Of course those who found a con- 


.firmation of their prejudices in such 


events rarely stopped to consider 
what would have been the fate of the 
savages had they landed on a civilized 
shore. But when one remembers the 
custom, even in England until a cen- 
tury or so ago, of murdering the vic- 
tims of shipwrecks in order to claim 
their belongings (Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, one of England’s greatest 
admirals, was so murdered, in 1707, 
on the coast of Cornwall), it is safe 
to assume that things would have 
gone hard with them. Certainly 
nothing worse could have befallen 
any Christian at the hands of heathen 
than would have befallen the same 
heathen had they fallen into the 
hands of the Inquisition. 

With African Negroes and Amer- 
ican Indians, from the dark date of 
1492 on, white Europeans had a 
great deal of contact. But they 
learned little or nothing during the 
centuries of this association because 
of their preconceptions. They began 
by assuming that these people were 
their inferiors. They naively ignored 
the atrocious treatment they meted 
out to them and regarded every act 
of self-defense or protest as evidence 
of the Indian’s or Negro’s ferocity. 
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Guilt soon provoked fear, fear pro- 
voked increased cruelty, and the cru- 
elty goaded the wretched slaves to 
such acts of retaliation as they dared. 
These acts, in turn, were seized upon 
by their masters as justification for 
their own barbarities and so the vi- 
cious circle was welded shut. 

Soon economic interests reinforced 
this circular reasoning. The slaves 
were needed to make money and 
nothing has been needed to make 
money that has not soon found a host 
of justifiers. It was at first insisted 
that the non-whites had no souls, but 
the University of Salamanca decreed 
that this was false (one of the few 
instances on record in which a uni- 
versity has officially opposed a domi- 
nant group) and thereby probably 
prevented the complete extermination 
of at least the Indians. 

Then it was claimed that if they 
did have souls, they were doomed 
to hell by virtue of not being Chris- 
tians and hence nothing that was 
done to their bodies could outweigh 
the inestimable boon of bringing 
them the gospel. This argument, 
which must have made God laugh, 
was stoutly maintained down to the 
end of our Civil War but its casuistry 
was too obvious to have made it 
soothing to any but the most robust 
consciences. 

More satisfactory was the argument 
which came to be heard during the 
nineteenth century and which, indeed, 
serves as the chief support of most 
racialism today, that the non-whites 
were innately inferior, biologically 
and morally, to the whites and hence 
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suited only to menial tasks and po- 
litical dependence. 

These convictions, of course, pre- 
cluded impartial investigation. A few 
men and women, whom the whole 
world should honor, insisted that no 
fair examination of racial capacities 
had been made, but any attempt on 
their part to make such an examina- 
tion was repressed by law and mob 
intimidation. 

The ordinary person, surveying 
such non-whites as he knew, found 
proof of their stupidity in the ig- 
norance he had forced upon them, of 
their degradation in the living con- 
ditions that he had allowed them, of 
their natural servility in the cringing 
“Uncle Toms” and of their ferocity 
in the brave and desperate few who 
dared assert their own dignity. 

In retrospect we can see that a 
detached and scientific examination 
of primitive peoples was impossible 
until slavery had been abolished and 
an entire generation had been able 
to grow up free from its stresses 
and the warping passions they en- 
gendered. It may also be wondered 
if such an examination were possible 
to Europeans until the power of 
Christianity over their minds had 
been weakened. Until, that is, the 
observers were able to look at men’s 
bodies and customs without being 
concerned about their souls and mo- 
rality. Until they were able to as- 
sociate with non-Europeans without 
the arrogant assumption, however dis- 
guised as benevolence, that they alone 
were possessed of eternal Truth and 
without the urge to compel all others 
to accept their superstitions. 
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Actually it was not until this cen- 
tury that white men could associate 
with non-whites and record what they 
saw objectively. A Freuchen or a 
Malinowski couldn’t have existed be- 
fore. ‘The best the nineteenth century 
could do was a Livingstone who, 
though unquestionably a noble-mind- 
ed man, quite sincerely saw his func- 
tion to be the turning of Bantu into 
cockneys. 

As soon as it was possible, how- 
ever, for observers to approach sav- 
ages without preconceptions, the age- 
old illusions were dispelled. Among 
the learned, that is. The common 
man has never heard of their find- 
ings and even if he did would un- 
doubtedly prefer his own prejudices. 
He continues to regard savages as 
dirty and ferocious monsters, to call 
anyone a savage whose skin is darker 
than his own and to regard the label 
he has thus bestowed as self-evident. 

A striking illustration is furnished 
by the comment of a Chicago paper 
that certain disgusting acts performed 
by a murderer at the scene of his 
crime indicated “the primitive char- 
acter” of his personality. Back of 
this use of the word is the assumption 
that primitive people are indecently 
ditty and the implication that they 
indulge in the most brutal acts. 

Yet the murderer, when caught, 
turned out to be the perfect flower 
of civilization: he was white, a de- 
vout Christian and a student in good 
standing at one of our leading univer- 
sities. His crimes, for he had murdered 
several people, were sex crimes and 
sex crimes are peculiarly crimes of 
civilization. He was neurotic, which 
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is a condition produced more by the 
frustrations of urban civilization than 
by the less inhibited life of primitive 
peoples. And the particular act which 
seemed so “‘primitive’’ to the reporter 
is, as he could have found out from 
any member of the homicide squad, 
almost conventional in this type of 
“civilized’’ crime. 

The filth of savages is axiomatic 
in the mind of the common white 


_man and, conversely, the savagery of 


filth. He believes that savages are 
squalid and when, on rare occasions, 
he is brought face to face with the 
squalor of the ghettos into which 
he has crowded Negroes and other 
deracinated peoples regards the dirt 
as proof of the inhabitants’ “sav- 
agery” and their “savagery” as an 
exoneration of his own guilt. 

Yet savages until their cultures 
have been dest: vyed by the aggressive 
act of another group, are not dirty. 
Scientific observers who have had an 
Opportunity to see primitive cultures 
intact are unanimous in noting the 
primitives’ cleanliness. Malinowski 
reports that the Melanesians “have 
an extreme sensitiveness to smell and 
bodily dirt.” Their crowds, he added, 
are far more pleasant to move among 
than crowds of European peasants 
who regard the emission of certain 
bodily odors as a great joke. Alec 
Waugh makes a like report concern- 
ing the inhabitants of the New Heb- 
rides: ‘““The natives,’ he says, “lived 
in conditions of savagery, and, as 
the conditions of savagery, I suspect, 
always are, those conditions were 
practical and clean.” 

Freuchen confirms this observation 
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from the other end of the earth. He 
grants that the Eskimos are dirty 
when degraded to hanging around 
a white man’s camp and begging or 
living in hovels on the outskirts of 
his towns. But in their uncontami- 
nated state they are clean. Not anti- 
septically clean, of course. He just 
means that they don’t live in any- 
thing like the filth that, say, perhaps 
a third of the citizens of Chicago 
or Detroit live in. 

The alleged savagery or ferocity of 
savages bears up under impartial scru- 
tiny no better than their alleged un- 
cleanliness. That there are brutal 
individuals among them as among 
us is most likely but the greater con- 
formance to custom which marks 
primitive cultures probably restricts 
such individuals from too uninhibited 
a display of their brutality. 

Then civilization begets insecurity 
which begets fear which begets cru- 
elty. And certainly those atrocious 
crimes in our society which are per- 
formed by men made desperate or 
utterly cynical by the severity of our 
economic competition and the abso- 
lute dominance of the very rich would 
be lacking in any society in which 
such competition was milder and 
tempered, as most primitive societies 
are, by a sense of communal respon- 
sibility. 

However that may be, Stefansson 
found the Union Straits Eskimos, true 
savages, kind and amiable, superior 
in gentleness and courtesy, he felt, 
to “any grade of our own civiliza- 
tion.” Malinowski was similarly im- 
pressed with the Trobriand Islanders 
who were always considerate of him 
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and of each other. He was particu- 
larly interested in the relations be- 
tween husbands and wives and con- 
cluded that wife-beating is a civi- 
lized not a savage practice. 

In one detail—if it may be called 
a detail—there is no doubt that civi- 
lization suffers im comparison with 
savagery. And that is in the treat- 
ment of children. It is impossible to 
pick up a copy of any great metro- 
politan daily without reading some 
account of the cruel treatment of a 
child. Every day in every civilized 
city in the world children are being 
beaten, maimed and even killed by 
their harassed and infuriated parents 
to whom they are a burden and an 
annoyance. While on the other hand 
savages seem universally fond of their 
children, regarding them as an asset 
and a source of pleasure. 

The brutal treatment of children 
(except in their religious ceremonies 
and ritualistic observances) by primi- 
tive peoples is almost unknown. ‘The 
Congolese,’ says Davis, “are indul- 
gent parents . . . I cannot remem- 
ber ever having seen a native whip 
a child.” And a score of other mis- 
sionaries and anthropologists echo 
his sentiment from a dozen different 
sections of the world. 

Of course because savages have 
been misunderstood and have been 
thought to be ferocious and dirty 
when they are not and have had all 
other manner of dreadful traits and 
customs unjustly attributed to them, 
it does not follow that their way of 
life is wholly superior to the civi- 
lized way of life or that they as in- 
dividuals are superior to civilized 
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people. Primitive man is not as black 
as it has pleased his civilized brother 
to imagine him, but he is ignorant 
and comparatively helpless, living us- 
ually on the barest margin of sub- 
sistence, the prey of disease and 
malnutrition and a slave to his own 
bogeys. For savages are besottedly 
religious. 

The civilized man has many faults. 


He’s a pot that can’t call any kettle | 


black. He hasn't arrived at anywhere 
near the perfection he thinks he has. 
But he’s on the way. He has broken 
some shackles. He has attained some 
mastery of his circumstances. He is 
guilty of the most atrocious acts, but 
he can conceive of becoming some- 
thing wholly different. Whereas 
primitive cultures and values are more 
static, more conventional. 
Civilization, whatever its faults, en- 
courages freedom of thought. Sav- 
agery, whatever its virtues, does not. 
And therefore the thinking man must 
throw in his lot with civilization. 
The Noble Savage is as much an 
illusion as the Ferocious Savage. 
’ In any consideration of civilization 
and savagery, the American Negro 
must be considered as a part of civi- 
lization, Some Negroes, resentful of 
their exclusion from the benefits of 
the society they support, have allowed 
themselves to glorify the African Ne- 
gro and to dream of a world some 
day dominated by the Blacks as it is 
now dominated by the Whites. They 
know that the Africans are regarded 
as savages and hence they try to find 
a virtue in the savage to match every 
vice that they can plainly see in the 
“civilized” whites, But they are as 
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subject to illusion as those whites who 
regard them as savages and rendered 
as blind by that illusion. 

Civilization has nothing to do with 
geographical boundaries or with the 
pigmentation of skins. At different 
times the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 
Mayans, the Arabs and—if we may 
judge from the Zimbabwe ruins— 
some African tribes have been more 
civilized than the Europeans. With 
the conception of a democratic world 
state which is coming more and more 
to direct the thoughts of all men of 
good will, the concept of race has 
been discarded as a relic of barbarism. 

And he is as much a racialist who 
hates whites and finds every virtue 
in savages as he who hates Negroes 
and finds every vice in savages. We 
do not think of Shakespeare and 
Dickens as great white writers any 
more than we think of Dumas and 
Pushkin as great Negro writers. We 
think of them all as great writers, 
contributors to our common civiliza- 
tion. So we must come to think of 
Robeson and Carver, for examples, 
not as a Negro singer and a Negro 
botanist but as a singer and a botanist. 

Civilization, the slow accumulation 
of art and intelligence, is all we have. 
It is all that distinguishes us from 
animals. It is threatened every mo- 
ment of every day, for every child 
that is born is born an animal. Like 
liberty, one of its chief products, it 
can be maintained only by ceaseless 
vigilance. On the ramparts civilized 
men, black and white, guard the heri- 
tage against the barbarians, black and 
white. 
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He’s just a bell captain but he has as many friends as an admiral 


The Best Known * 


By Roxanna White 


NNAPOLIS has more men of 
prominence than most towns of 
its size. But if a nation-wide 

poll were taken on the question 
“Whom do you know in Annapolis?” 
the chances are the majority would 
say: “Marcellus.” Prominent men get 
their names in headlines more often, 
but Marcellus probably knows, and 
is known by more people. 

Marcellus’s official title is bell cap- 
tain at Carvel Hall. In reality he is 
a supetduper public relations man. 
He has been a moving spirit and gen- 
eral factotum at the hotel for more 
than 33 years. He is the only living 
person whose portrait was put in the 
murals of old Annapolis, on the Car- 
vel Hall walls, by Jack Manley Rose 
a few years ago. 

Maybe this tieup was predestined, 
for fate gave the man and the place 
the same last name—Marcellus Hall, 
of Carvel Hall. 
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In Annapolis 


Condensed from Baltimore Sun 


Besides his fame as a colorful per- 
sonality, Marcellus achieved some dis- 
tinction as an author when he wrote 
a guide book for tourists about nine 
years ago. 

He started out to be a farmer. In 
1913 he was studying agriculture at a 
school in Rock Castle, Va. Getting 
ready to return to school that fall, 
he happened to walk down Prince 
George street, in Annapolis, the 
morning of October 12. ‘Columbus 
Day,” Marcellus recalls, “the day Co- 
lumbus discovered America and Mar- 
cellus discovered Carvel Hall.” The 
manager called to him; he needed a 
bellhop for the day. 

Marcellus took the job—for the 
day—and has been on the pay roll 
ever since. Even when he was Ser- 
geant Hall in the first World War, 
he was listed throughout the war as 
a hotel employé. 

Since that day Marcellus has be- 
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come acquainted with thousands of 


scores of moving picture actors, a 
number of governors, a few presi- 
dents, and innumerable tourists. 

He has even taken part in movies 
with such stars as Dick Powell, Ruby 
Keeler and Lewis Stone when’ they 
were on location in Annapolis. It 
was Marcellus who welcomed Loretta 


Young when she came to town to : ell, 


war bonds; it was Marcellus who ar- 
ranged for Madeleine Carroll to go 
swimming at the yacht club, intro- 
ducing her over the telephone to 
Commodore Peter Magruder. 

When Marcellus celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of the day he 
discovered Carvel Hall, Admiral Er- 
nest King and other top-ranking na- 
val officers took time out from the 
war to send their congratulations 
and good wishes. When Admiral 
Leahy saw Marcellus on his last visit 
to the hotel with his family he said, 
“Now it’s a real family reunion with 
you here, too.” 

“Marcellus is a walking naval regis- 
ter, and when a guest overhears him 
address a commander, ‘“Good morn- 
ing, sir, captain, sir,” it isn’t because 
Marcellus doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. “I just like to call ’em all cap- 
tain,” he explains, “‘all that is, except 
the admirals.” 

In a way, Marcellus feels he has 
helped some of them attain that gold 
braid on their cuffs—those he boosted 
over the academy wall when they 
overstayed their liberty in midship- 
men days. Some of those wall-scaling 
midshipmen are pretty high up now, 
and Marcellus remembers them all. 


naval officers, hundreds of politicians, 


But he knows when not to mention 
names. 

His attitude toward “the brass” is 
a mixture of proud adoration and 
fatherly benignity. 

Marcellus thinks he’s probably the 
only man who ever hit a President 
and got away with it. He was help- 
ing President Wilson on with his 
overcoat when his hand slipped, hit- 
ting Wilson on the back of the head, 
much. to the President’s amusement. 

Many a defeated candidate might 
learn from Marcellus the secret of 
winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple. He has a phenomenal memory 
for names, faces and incidents. He 
also has a quick wit and quick tact 
which assures people that his memory 
is never going to be inconvenient. 

One time a man who was promi- 
nent in the state was temporarily 
unable to propel himself up the front 
steps. Marcellus, built like a foot- 
ball player, simply picked up the 
wobbly guest and carried him in. 
Some time afterward the same man 
again came to the hotel. As he got 
out of the car at the curb, Marcellus 
took his bags and greeted him, but 
gave no sign of recognition. 

As they were going up the steps the 
guest asked, “You don’t remember 
me, do you?” 

“Well, sir,’ Marcellus replied, 
“I’m carrying your bags now.” 

“What do you mean,” laughed the 
guest, ‘that you’re carrying my bags 
instead of me?” 

Marcellus became an authority by 
chance about nine years ago. He had 
taken a group of teachers from Drake 
University and Iowa State around 
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sightseeing. When he got back to 
the Chamber of Commerce office, the 
secretary, who had arranged the tour, 
asked: ‘““Why don’t you write what 
you tell the people, and make a guide 
book of it?” 

“That's an idea, Cap’n,”’ Marcellus 
answered, 

Next morning the secretary asked, 
‘How much have you written, Mar- 
cellus?” 

“Oh, a couple of pages.” 

But Marcellus hadn’t written a 
line. So, just because he had to turn 
that little fib into a truth, he went 
home and wrote the book. 

When it was published, Miss Rose 
Doyle, who had a lending library and 
book shop, put it on sale. The guide 
book sold so well that it kept Miss 
Doyle busy taking the author’s profits 
to him. She could never get him to 
come and collect. Marcellus’s guide 
book is still having a good, steady 
local sale. 

A visitor recently told Marcellus 
he was going to write a story about 
him and call him “the dean of Car- 
vel Hall,” which will be very apt. 
It wouldn’t be much exaggeration to 
call him the boss of Carvel Hall. 
That’s what the new manager, Mor- 
gan J. Smith, started calling him 
when he found that the answer to al- 
most all his questions was: ‘Ask 
Marcellus.” 

Besides the usual duties that go 


toward the smooth running of a ho- 
tel, Marcellus has a few extracurricu- 
lar jobs. He attends to business af- 
fairs for some of the permanent 
guests ; he reads their letters to them, 
takes them to the dentist, packs their 
winter clothes in camphor, even gets 
nylons for them. 

Marcellus’s dramatic ability in tell- 
ing a gtaphic story is one of the 
things that make people remember 
him, but a bit of his homespun phi- 
losophy once got him a $10 tip. 

The father of a midshipman who 
had an important role in a navy 
show was worried. His son was con- 
fined to quarters because of an in- 
fraction of rules. But the midship- 
man was confident the punishment 
would be lifted because his part in 
the show was so important that he 
felt nobody else could take it. The 
father told Marcellus how displeased 
he was that his son not only had 
broken a rule, but was cocksure about 
escaping punishment because his 
stage performance was so important. 
So Marcellus sent the midshipman 
a message. 

“You tell him, sir, that no one 
monkey ever stopped a show.” 

The punishment was carried out, 
and the show did go on, with some- 
one else in the role. But the mid- 
shipman’s father said his son would 
never forget that lesson and it would 


-make a better naval officer out of 


him. 
Copyright, Baltimore Sun 
(December 29, 1946) 
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AFRICAN 


URING a debate in the British Parliament on the colonial 
question, a colonel was bemoaning the faults of African 
natives: “They all have one common denominator generally 
speaking; a great love of leisure and a great disinclination to 
work.” 
The Communist M.P. Willie Gallagher promptly arose and 
declared: “They must: be like the Tory Party.” 


Joseph August 


* * 


fight Ethiopia than Albania, if we should ever have to choose. 
On the basis of reparations claims submitted, dead Ethiopians 
aw are worth only $489 each, while Albanians are valued at 
$13,160. Wonder how many sheep could be bought for $489. 
Fellowship 
* * 
ATIVES in Africa occasionally find a hippopotamus so 
sluggish that it will allow them to fish from its back. 
True 
* 
OT ALL of the so-called “witch-doctors” in Africa are 
Africans. A European in Southern Rhodesia by the name 
of P. A. Britz was lately arrested for offering bottles and packets 
of powder, crushed shells, herbs, fish, and a large wooden 
crocodile to African women clients who consulted him about 
loss of goats, barrenness, and other problems. The European, 
, in keeping with the double standard of justice for whites and 
® blacks, was let off with a suspended sentence. 
Social Questions Bulletin 
HERE are several quaint fishes, such as the climbing perch, 
that come out upon the land to hunt small animals, catch 
insects and climb trees. The Clarias fish of South Africa make 
> nocturnal raids on the fields of millet to gorge themselves on 
small grain during the dry season, all in all living a very unfish- 
like existence. 
Vance Hoyt, Argosy 
* * 
ENNETT CERF tells of the mother elephant who was 
browsing in the jungle shade when her young offspring 
(weight: 1840) suddenly pressed his head against a redwood 
tree and stretched one hind leg straight out behind him. ‘Look, 
pe mom,” he trumpeted, “I’m a book-end!” 
x Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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By J. Mitchell Morse = 


R. GEORGE LARKIN, former 
Negro medical examiner for 
Carteret County, Mississippi, 

now has a busy private practice in 
New York. He had not intended to 
move North, but a Negro in his time 
does many important things against 
his will. 

One night about a year after our 
first meeting, Dr. Larkin told me why 
he had come North. He dropped 
into my apartment on his way home 
from a professional call. The news- 
papers were full of a particularly 
gruesome rape-and-murder case, and 
he could talk of nothing else. I was 
puzzled. The criminal was white, 
and there seemed to be no reason for 
his concern. 

“Those things happen,” I said. 
“Why get so excited about it? The 
world is going to hell and he worries 
about a detail. Have another drink.” 

“The reason I’m in New York and 
not in Marlborough where I belong,” 
he said, “is a rape case. It was a 
white man and a Negro girl seventeen 
years old. He strangled her, and the 
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MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


coroner called me in to make the 
medical examination. 

“I hadn't seen the man since I 
was eight years old. He was a botn 
rapist.. His name was Bill Newsom. 

“The first time I came up against 
him we were both about six years old. 
My ten-year-old brother and I were 
delivering wash for our mother in our 
soapbox automobile. You know, 
there’s a racial difference in the de- 
sign of those things. White boys put 
a small box bottom-side-up in front 
to represent the motor; we Negroes 
always put a big box bottom-side- 
down in back to carry wash. Well, 
the first time we went into the New- 
soms’ back yard there was Bill pump- 
ing in the swing. When he saw us 
he sat down and watched us, swing- 
ing back and forth without a word. 
We took the basket of wash out of 
the automobile and started pulling it 
up the steps to the back porch, and 
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all of a sudden he said, ‘Hey! Where 
you think you going?’ 

“My brother said, “We just de- 
livering the wash.’ 

“He looked as if he didn’t believe 
it, and then he said, ‘All right.’ He 
kept looking at us while we struggled 
up the steps. We knocked on the 
back door and the cook helped us get 
the wash into the kitchen, and when 
we came out Bill was standing in the 
yard looking at us. We started to go 
down the steps and he threw a stone 
at us. He wouldn't let us off the 
porch. Every time we moved he 
threw another stone. The cook came 
out and yelled, ‘You stop chunking 
them boys, you hear me? They ain't 
done nothing to you! Stop it! Fore 
I tell your ma!’ But he didn’t pay 
any attention to her, and finally she 
had to go inside and tell his mother 
to call him off. She leaned out of 
an upstairs window and yelled, ‘Bill! 
You stop that this minute, you hear 
me?’ And he did, but as we were 
going out of the alley he started 
throwing at us again. Fortunately 
he wasn’t a better shot than any other 
six-year-old. 

“We always hated to deliver wash 
to the Newsoms, but we did it from 
then on for about two years. Every 
time Bill was home he would do 
something to us. Once he cut off the 
steering rope of our automobile and 
hid it, and another time when we had 
painted the box he chopped it with a 
hatchet, and once when we were pull- 
ing the wash up the steps he dumped 
it out of the basket onto the ground. 
His mama gave him a good licking 
that time. 
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‘He always used to pick on me, be- 
cause I was slightly smaller than he 
and he knew my brother wouldn't 
dare to do anything really effective to 
stop him. I always felt lucky when 
he wasn’t home, and I was mighty 
glad when his mother changed her 
washwoman. 

“After that I never saw him again 
until I was called in to make the medi- 
cal examination, but I heard about 


him. He played football on the high 


school team and was an_ all-state 
tackle, and the day after a big game 
he and another player celebrated by 
getting drunk in a hotel room with a 
woman, and they called in a Negro 
bellhop and took off all his clothes 
and smeared mentholated vaseline all 
over him and pushed him out into the 
corridor and locked the door. The 
bellhop was fired. It was written up 
in the Marlborough Informer, our 
weekly Negro newspaper. The white 
papers didn’t mention it. They prob- 
ably didn’t even hear about it, though 
the boys went around telling it to 
everybody as a joke. 

“After he got through high school 
he went into real estate and insurance 
and seems to have done pretty well. 
He married a girl known to the ir- 
reverent as the Great Stone Face, 
whose father was a rich lawyer, a 
breeder of horses and dogs, and I'm 
told an amateur classical scholar. 
That was the biggest real estate deal 
Newsom ever made. 

“But it didn’t improve his disposi- 
tion. One day on Main Street he 
thought a Negro couple were taking 
up too much of the sidewalk so he 
slapped the woman in the face. Her 
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husband hit Newsom and knocked 
him down, and then a cop came and 
arrested the Negroes. The woman 
got thirty days in jail for disorderly 
conduct, and her husband got twenty- 
five years on the chain gang for as- 
sault and battery. How to be a crim- 
inal in one hard lesson. 

“Newsom had one child, a daugh- 
ter who was born blind, and after 
that he seems to have been completely 
demoralized. He would get drunk 
and quarrelsome at the cotillion, and 
he once started a fight with the man 
sitting next to him at the opening of 
the little theater’s season, while the 
play was going on.” 

I interrupted. ‘How did you 
know about all these things?” 

“People who have servants have 
no secrets. You can be sure that 
everything that happens in the white 
world is known in Niggertown. 

“The rape came about a year after 
his divorce. He used to go around 
and collect the Niggertown rents him- 
self—he said it was really the only 
way—and one morning he found the 
seventeen-year-old daughter of one of 
his tenants alone in the shack and 
raped her. She usually delivered the 
wash for her mother, but that day she 
was sick in bed and her mother had 
to deliver it herself. Newsom didn’t 
make any secret of it. He walked 
into the house without knocking, as 
usual, and walked out and left the 
door open. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood saw him, and when the 
mother got home she found her 
daughter lying on the bed raped and 
strangled. 
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“As soon as I heard about it, I 
reported it to the sheriff, but he said 
he already knew about it. That night 
I got a call to come to the coroner's 
office and make the medical examina- 
tion. When I walked in I met quite 
a reception committee—the coroner, 
the sheriff, two sheriff's deputies, and 
old Dr. Macom, the white medical 
examiner. Most unusual. I won- 
dered what the hell it was all about, 
but I just said, ‘Good evening, gentle- 
men.’ 

“Then the coroner said to me, ‘We 
got a drowning case for you, Doc.’ 

“Then I knew why they had come. 
I just stood there, paralyzed, and they 
all looked straight at me without say- 
ing a word. Finally the coroner said, 
‘Go ahead and make the examination.’ 

“There was nothing else to do. I 
knew it wasn’t a drowning case, but 
when a white man says do something, 
a Negro does it. He even tends to 
believe it. So I made a very careful 
examination and fully satisfied my- 
self that it was not drowning. There 
was no water in the lungs, but there 
were finger bruises on the throat, and 
the trachea was broken, and the hy- 
men was broken. Then I looked at 
all those people standing there, and 
without thinking what I was saying 
I said, ‘Gentlemen, this is obviously a 
case of drowning.’ 

‘Nobody said a word. I went out 
into the yard to wash my hands at the 
spout, and there was Bill Newsom 
hanging around. He sort of smiled 
at me. Then I went back in and filled 
out the death certificate and signed it. 
Drowning. That made it official.” 
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By Margie Keene 


HE FOUR Mills Brothers actu- 
"Tay are not four brothers. But 

they are just as closely related. 
The quartet consists of thirty-one- 
year-old Donald, thirty-two-year-old 
Harry, thirty-four-year-old Herbert 
and sixty-four-year-old John. Yes, 
sixty-four-year-old John. He's the 
bass and he’s the father of the other 
three, who are brothers. 

“In 1936 we were booked solid 
when my brother, Johnny, got sick,” 
Harry told me. ‘The doctors told us 
it would be quite a while before he'd 
be well enough to sing again. We 
had to cancel all our engagements for 
two weeks and we coached Dad to fill 
in temporarily for Johnny. 

“It seemed funny for us to be 
teaching Dad to sing our way, since 
he was our first teacher. But it 

_worked out all right and Dad did 
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They learned to sing from a barber shop 
quartet and they’ve been at it ever since 


Condensed from Band Leaders 


fine. Then Johnny passed away and 
Dad took the post permanently.” 

That was not the first time the 
elder Mills had sung professionally. 
Both he and wife Eathel had been 
performers with a light opera com- 
pany. Singing seems to run in the 
family. But even before the Mills 
Brothers sang for a living they were 
right in there swinging—not music, 
but picks and shovels. The oldest 
was barely fourteen and the youngest 
not quite ten at the time. 

“I was eleven when we got our 
first steady job on the radio,” ex- 
plained Harry. “Before that I'd been 
digging ditches. Before that I worked 
for an undertaker, and before that I 
used to get up early to take care of a 
newspaper route.” 

When the Mills kids were young— 
there were seven of them: four boys 
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and three girls—everybody pitched in 
to keep the cupboard filled. 

“Seven kids eat a lot,’ com- 
mented Harry, with a wry grin. 
Eathel and John Mills found that out. 
They had to give up their singing 
careers while seven husky youngsters 
grew up. 

“My parents settled down in 
Piqua, Ohio,” continued Harry, “and 
my father had a barber shop. It was 
in and around the shop that my 
brothers (Herbert, Donald, and John 
Jr.) and I learned to sing. In those 
days barber shop harmony was a real 
thing. My father and his three ton- 
sorial assistants sang to their cus- 
tomers. They had all they could do 
—taking care of the clients, keeping 
in tune, and chasing us kids. We 
were always hanging around trying to 
scuffle up a few extra nickels and 
dimes. 

“Every opportunity we had, we 
listened to Dad's barber shop quartet. 
We especially liked their arrange- 
ment of You Tell Me Your Dream, 
and we'd go from the shop down to 
the bridge just outside of town and 
try to imitate them. We never did 
get the tune just right—not until 
1936, to be truthful. Then we re- 
corded it.” 

Second-tenor Donald ten, 
baritone Harry was eleven, first-tenor 
Herbert was twelve and bass John, 
Jt., was just fourteen when they hit 
the big time at WLW in Cincinnati, 
and signed a two-year contract for 
$600 a week which, said Harry, 
“looked like all the money in the 
world.” 

The Mills Brothers have a happy 
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faculty for being in the right place 
at just the right time. ““We had been 
singing with a local orchestra,” ex- 
plained Harry, “and the band was 
called to WLW for an audition. We 
went along and they gave us a con- 
tract—without the band. Why? I 
don’t know. Perhaps it was because 
we were earnest kids, working hard, 
and our notion of four-part harmony 
plus instrumental imitations was 
new.” 

To complicate matters though, 
just as the group started broadcasting 
over WLW, the authorities dropped 
in to ask why the boys weren't at 
school. After lengthy conferences 
they settled the matter by having the 
boys spend a certain number of hours 
daily at school, studying under a 
tutor the rest of the time, 

“When we got to New York in 
1930,” said Harry, ‘We just pushed 
our ages up a little all along the 
line.” 

In New York they ran into more 
Mills luck. They hadn’t been in 
town three quarters of an hour be- 
fore they were singing over CBS un- 
der the sponsorship of its president, 
Mr. Paley. They arrived at 6 p.m. 
one evening, grabbed a glass of milk 
apiece, and proceeded to CBS for an 
immediate audition. Mr. Paley ‘“hap- 
pened” to be in the studio. He heard 
them, ordered the incumbent program 
off the air and the Mills Brothers on. 

“I remember,” reminisced Harry 
Mills, “that Harry von Zell an- 
nounced us. Next morning we signed 
a three-year contract. Quick, huh?” 

The Mills Brothers are as well 
known in Europe, Australia and 
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South America as they are here— 
through records and personal concert 
tours. Two of their overseas tours 
took them around the world. 

“And much as I hate to say it,” 
stated Harry, “in Europe they knew 
more about American music than I 
did. Over there they study records 
and they get all of them.’ The over- 
seas Mills meanderings started in 
1934. 

“Our first stop on our first trip 
was London,”’ continued Harry, 
we met Queen Mary and King 
George V. We spent a whole day 
learning how to meet them. If I 
haven't learned anything else from 
twenty years in show business, I do 
know how to meet a king and queen.” 

The American singers found their 
fame snowballing ahead of them as 
they progressed through the Old 
World. When they reached the 
Scandinavian countries they were 
nearly swept off their feet. 

“American jazz musicians gave 
concerts in Europe,” said Harry. ‘So 
did we. Our audiences just about 
wore us out. We'd beg off after a 
dozen encores and they'd keep right 
on clapping. We'd put our hats and 
coats on and then come out for a final 
goodbye. Then they'd shout and 
pound and clap for more.” He 
smiled. “Of course, we'd sing some 
more—we just couldn’t let them 
down.” 

By 1939 the Swedish swing en- 
thuiasts had jazz bands of their own. 
The Mills Brothers were invited to 
specially arranged programs given by 


local combos and, remarked Harry, 
“they were quite good. American 
jazz with a Swedish touch—some- 
thing different.” 

Their wanderings took the Mills 
family all over the world: England, 
France, Germany, Holland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Russia, Australia, 
South America, Hawaii, and home 
again, at various times and in various 
combinations of routes. 

““Meanwhile,” explained Harry, 
“with all our experience we have 
changed our style somewhat. Through 
the years we've gone from simple 
four-part harmony to complicated 
harmony, with and without instru- 
mental effects, and to fancy swing 
arrangements. Now we've come out 
on the other side and have returned 
to a simple barber-shop style—pol- 
ished until it shines. We've dropped 
the old-fashioned instrumental inter- 
ludes. We've come through to a 
bare, but we hope, perfect sim- 
plicity.”’ 

And meanwhile, the Mills Brothers 
have grown up. They are all mar- 
ried, and now they're thinking— 
what next? 

Harry isn’t quite sure. Maybe it 
will be a Carnegie concert, maybe 
another world tour, maybe they'll re- 
turn to the Zanzibar Cafe or the Par- 
amount Theater, Maybe they'll just 
continue recording for Decca and do 
radio appearances while Harry plays 
golf and Donald runs a restaurant. 
While they're making up their minds, 
they'll keep right on singing. 


Copyright, Band Leaders 
(February 1947). 
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The Numbers Racket 


) of these ten questions can be | 
answered with a number. Add, sub- 
tract or multiply the number as directed. | 
Every third question is totalled, so you | 
need not know every answer. If you know 
two of every three you can arrive at the 
correct answer through simple arith- 

metic. Answers on Page 42. i 

1. Start with the year of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation: 1863 | 

2. Add the number of times Joe Louis has been knocked out: 

3. Identify this famous Negro, and subtract the Roman numeral value of 
his last initial. He invented new uses for the peanut; his first two 
names were “George Washington”: 

. Multiply by the number of men in King Cole’s jazz group: 5292 

. Add the number of New York’s famous “Swing Street”: 

. Subtract the number of letters in this famous Negro’s last name. He is 
a bass-baritone and actor; played Shakespeare’s Othello in London: 
7. Add the number of years mentioned in the first sentence of Lincoln’s 

Gettysburg address: 5424 

8. Multiply by the number of men on a team playing the sport in which 

Jackie Robinson stars: 


9. Add the number missing in this song title, which might well describe 


the late Fats Waller—Mr. Five by - ---: 
10. Subtract the number of the Constitutional amendment freeing the 
slaves: 48,808 
Statistically Speaking 


AN YOU identify this famous Negro by vital statistics, given in initials 
or numerals? See Page 42 for Answers. 
Name. belt SOK 
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Side Show 


Who Won? 


end US assume that a race has been arranged between those two Negro speed 
merchants, Jesse Owens and Buddy Young. Each is unwilling to beat the 
other, so they secretly agree to run at exactly the same rate of speed, making the 
race end in a tie. 


However, an eccentric timekeeper, suspicious of some sort of plot, tells Owens 
and Young to run around an oval track, Owens to start in the middle of the long 
sides and Young at the middle of the short ends. Let us assume that both runners 
have such perfect control they run the race at the same speed, but at the end of the 
race, the timekeeper announces: ‘ 


“Young ran the distance of 500 meters in one minute and 20 seconds, but 
Owens finished the 500 meters in only 80 seconds. Therefore, Owens is the 
winner.” 


Yet the Timekeeper was wrong. Why? See Answer on Page 42. 


Quotagraph 


letters to correspond- 


ingly numbered 

squares above. When 

this is completed, the 

above will spell out a 

quotation from the 

Declaration of Inde- hid 
53 


46 ‘ad ‘ted | 


pendence. Answers on 


Close-knit net 


53 30 28 27 
6. 30 422 American explorer and colonizer named Daniel 
32 12 Medium-sized sofa 


10. lo Boarding-house Monday dish 


8 43 10 
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ACROSS 
1 educator's first 


7 fugone ---, who recent- 

ly vowed toexte mi ate 
jegro race. 
13 Rican Negro, 
New York 

State assembly, 1937 

14 Negro soprano. 

15 Yale’ $s nickname. 

in the Sky.” 

18 --liaferro, Booker Wash- 


Crossword Definitions 


ie smooth your way, five answers are provided. See Answers on Page 42. 


21 Opposite of country. 
23 — first name 


26. Shor slang for army 


rade. 
28 Roi ---ley, Negro author. 
3 Leader of So — 


nd 

judge. 

37 “Easy ----- 

39 ---e of 
“Porgy and Bess.” 

emissary 
to the U. S. in 1919. 

44 James F---, Ne ro Com- 
munist candidate for 
vice-president. 

45 Town in NW Italy. 

46 Cuban dance. 


48 GI dish. 

51 Jazz pianist Wilson's first 
name. 

53 Garden of ---n. 

56 “Home -- Harlem,” 
novel 7, Negro author 
Claude McKay. 

57 Negro film actor. 

58 “Just a ---olo” 

59 Negro painter. 

62 Senator from South Car- 


65 White pro-Negro sen- 
ator (1876-81). 

66 Pioneer educator at Fisk 
University. 


12 [3 }# {6 7. 18, 19, |, V2 
EIKILIAINID 
13 
R\I|VIEIRIA 
4 
19 2o ja2 T 
25 26 27 
29 30 32 |3¢ 
35 3? 
39 40 42 
N 
45 46 
56 $7 $8 
59 60 16! 62 163 |64 
65 66 
SIPIEIN|CIE 
DOWN 12 Strong, lowslung wagon. 42 Texas ex-congressman 


1 Ralsed from infancy. 
2 Over-lubricated. 
3 . of tne N. A. A. 


4 Du-- Ellington. 

5 Fred--ick Douglass. 

6 Branch of mankind. 

7 Author of “Thirteen 
Against the Odds.”’ 

8 Maori word for “food.” 

9 To hang outside the 
=, “Dixie justice, 
uh!” 


10 Anti-Negro (abbr.) 

11 Nineteenth century eth- 
nologist who argued for 
white supremacy. 


17 One of the few endeav- 
ors comparatively open 
to the Negro. 

22 Personal pronoun. 

25 Baking chambers. 

27 Famous king of Persia 
(B.C. 529). 

28 Lee ---, boxer from the 
same city as Joe Louis. 

29 2,000 pounds. 

32 Dorothy gro 
swing pianist (including 
first initial). 

3 E. Franklin Fraz---, Ne- 
ro sociologist at Howard 
niversity. 

34 F---inand the Bull. 

41 To bring into harmony. 


who hunted Reds. 


Pier 
49 Discriminatory tax on 
52 Socialist leader (1855- 
1926). 


55 Tusk---- institute. | 

57 Man (Trinidad accent). 

60 --ran Vaughn, latest sing 
in 

61 What Clara Bow had— 
reversed. 

63 Charles Gi--in. 

64 Initials of author in 7 

Down. 


Metalically Speaking 
FROM the earliest days of the Dark Continent, Africa has been associated 
with metals—and consequently colonialism. 


Do you know what basic metal was first smelted in Africa? 


Do you know what basic metal to 20th Century warfare was found in the Belgian 


Congo? 


See Answers on Page 42. 
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19 ---amite, gunpowder ae 
20 To --- is human. o 

C. 
olina dedicated to ‘‘keep oe 
the Negro in his place Rare 
after the Civil War.’’ 

“ape 
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FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is the sixth series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractive 
cash prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you observe the following contest 


1. Everybody is eligible except employes or 4. in judging winners, neatness does not coun: 


relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 


2. A group of 36 puzzies will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


3. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 
gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 
the deadline for answers to the four in this 
April issue is June 1, 1947. Name and 
address of contestant, plus answers, must be 
submitted on official entry form. Final closing 
date for the complete set of 36 puzzles is 
December 1, 1947. 


U 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


Solutions to Series 6 must be post- 
marked no later than June 1, 1947 


AVOCA CA NG 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
FFICIAL ENTRY BLANKG 


Following are my solutions to Puzzies 21-24 in your Puzzle Contest: 


MY NAME IS... 
ADDRESS. . 


but correct spelling of names is important. 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 

Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 
All solutions should be sent to Contest 
Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15. lilinois. 


Date. 
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Puzz'e No. 21 


Puzzle No. 22 


—=1000 


Puzzle No. 23 
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Puzzle No. 24 4 


Side Show 


ANSWERS 
The Numbers Racket 
1. 1863; 24> 3. 100; 4. 3; §.:62: 6.7; 7. 87; 8. 9; 9. $; 10. 13. 
Statistically Speaking 
LENA HORNE 
Who Won? 


Owens and Young ran an even race, but you won’t run an even temperature when 
you learn the answer to this problem. The payoff is that ‘tone minute and 20 sec- 


onds” and “80 seconds” are the same! 


Quotagraph 
OG 1. MESH 
la lr | 6. BOONE 
7. CHATTED 
(ale le lo) 8. SETTEE 
10. HASH 
Cross Word Definitions Metalically Speaking 
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ee Police develop new techniques to prevent racial violence 


Cops Don’t 
Have To Be 
BRUTAL 


By Warner Olivier 


N A DAY last fall the crowded 
industrial city of Richmond, 
California, came perilously 

close to a race riot. A fight broke 
out near a city school between a 
white and a Negro boy. In the melee, 
the Negro boy drew a pocketknife, 
and the white boy suffered a cut on 
the leg. 

It was a trivial incident—as trivial 
as the Belle Isle bridge fight which 
started the bloody and costly Detroit 
riots of 1943; as trivial as the fist 
fight which inaugurated the shocking 
Columbia, Tennessee, clashes last 
spring; as trivial as most of the inci- 
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Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


dents which resulted after World 
War I in major riots in twenty-three 
American cities. 

Rumor, always the incendiary | 
Johnny on the spot, lost no time in| 
plying its torch in Richmond. Within 
half an hour, Richmond flamed with 
the story in garbled and magnified 
form. Some reports said the Negro 
had cut off the white boy’s foot, 
others that he had slashed his victim 
so that it was necessary to amputate 
the leg, still others that he had killed 
the white boy. 

In another section of the city, a 
rumor-heated, hysterical white boy 
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scratched himself on the chest, spread 
red ink on his shirt and rushed into 
his mother’s place of business shout- 
ing that the Negroes had cut him up 
and were after him. His mother 
called the police, and five minutes of 
intelligent questioning convinced 
them that the boy was lying. 

But Richmond, civically ill from 
war elephantiasis, was ripe for a 


racial holocaust. Immediate and com- 


petently administered injections of 
truth were essential. The police had 
moved rapidly from the beginning. 
Their human-relations detail had col- 
lected all the facts about the school 
fight within half an hour after it oc- 
curred. Members of the detail had 
talked to the boys involved in the 
fight and interviewed their parents. 
They knew the facts. 

The police detail was increased in 
the periphery of the Negro-white 
section of town. Police officials made 
use of the radio to tell the towns- 
people exactly what had occurred. 
They also made certain that the Rich- 
mond newspapers had accurate 
knowledge of the events. There was 
no trouble. 

It was smart preventive police 
work, but it wasn’t dreamed up on 
the spot after the crisis was at hand. 
It was the result of planning and 
education. The American policeman 
has not always or often enough 
shown a high order of intelligence in 
his prevention or handling of race 
riots. Frequently he has shown bru- 
tality, prejudice and ignorance, for- 
getting that he represents the law and 
is solemnly charged by the Constitu- 


44 


tion of his country not to discriminste 
against any person. 

A Federal grand jury is now in- 
vestigating charges that during the 
racial upheaval in Columbia, state po- 
licemen broke into Negro homes and 
business establishments, wantonly 
destroyed their property and viciously 
manhandled them as prisoners. In 
the Youngstown, Ohio, clashes in 
October, 1945, Negro youths told of 
being maltreated and whipped after 
being picked up on mere suspicion. 

In the Detroit riots of 1943, po- 
licemen in some cases watched mobs 
beat Negroes into insensibility and 
made no move to protect the victims. 
In other cases, they themselves were 
needlessly violent in handling the sit- 
uation. 

The bill of particulars could be 
greatly lengthened, for such things 
have occurred in many cities and 
small towns of the country—North, 
South, East and West. In many of 
the same places and at the same time 
there were examples of intelligent po- 
lice work and of great personal hero- 
ism on the part of officers. The above 
citation of hysteria and terrorism in 
times of racial tension is not made to 
prove that police as a group are worse 
than other American citizens. It is 
offered rather to show that the police- 
man on your block is a man subject to 
the same prejudices and emotions 
that rule his fellow Americans. 

Intelligent police of the country 
are keenly aware of the situation and 
as keenly disturbed by it. They know 
that, whatever may happen in a race 
riot, the police are always heavy losers 
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—if not in respect to lives and serious 
injuries, certainly in prestige. 

No matter how they handle a race 
riot, the police cannot win. For both 
professional and humane reasons, 
therefore, police departments in vari- 
ous cities of the country are taking 
steps toward sending their individual 
prejudices to the cleaners. They are 
going to school to learn how to han- 
dle racial tensions, how to lessen the 
possibilities of race riots and how to 
deal with such riots if preventive 
work fails. 

They are avoiding no issues. They 
indulge in frankness rather than ver- 
bal pussyfooting. ‘You can’t discuss 
a racial problem unless you strip it of 
all sugar-coating and put it out on the 
table,” they are told. They discuss 
their own prejudices and the faults 
of their department. They examine 
clinically the handling of race situa- 
tions in their own and other cities, 
both the skillfully handled cases and 
the bungled jobs. 

Richmond, California, from the 
clinical point of view, was an ideal 
city for inaugurating the five-day 
police-training programs which are 
being carried on by the American 
Council on Race Relations. Though a 
comparatively small city, it had most 
of the discordant and harrying ele- 
ments which furnish the fuel and 
tinder for the final destructive blaze 
of race rioting. 

Prior to the late war, Richmond 
was a city of approximately 20,000 
inhabitants. With its new industries, 
topped by a Kaiser plant, the popula- 
tion boiled up to 100,000. The 300 
prewar Negroes in Richmond were 
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like needfes in the haystack of 10,000 
who moved in to take war jobs. 

As in many war-swollen cities, the 
problem of housing was a misnomer. 
It was rather a problem of herding, 
of stockading, of finding a place for 
five persons to live where one had 
lived before. As invariably happens 
in these housing crises, the Negro 
took the hindmost, the sardine homes 
in the slums. 

Recreational facilities—the safety 
valves of a tense and teeming com- 
munity—and the transportation sys- 
tem were on a par with the housing. 
Richmond, like other cities, had been 
no crystal-gazer capable of foreseeing 
its future when war industry tapped it. 

Many of the immigrant workers, as 
in Detroit, had come from the deep 
Southern or Southwestern states. The 


immigrant white workers from these | 


sections carried the torch for home 
customs. They considered it their 
mission to keep the Negroes ‘‘in their 
place.” On the other hand, the in- 
coming Negroes, emancipated, they 
fondly believed, from the deep-Dixie 
taboos, were far too overzealous in 


attempting to assert their legal equal- | 
ity, unable or unwilling to recognize J 
that legal statutes may be the warp, | 


but local customs are the weft of the 


social fabric of a community. Some | 


of them were aggressive to the point 
of social incendiarism. 

This was the situation in Rich- 
mond when the war ended. Police 
authorities realized they were sitting 
on a keg of human dynamite and 
were alarmed. There had been no 
serious trouble in Richmond, largely 
because it was a busy population, go- 
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ing daily to work. Police did not like 
to think of what might happen with 
the war jobs ended and thousands of 
persons idle and ripe for trouble. Al- 
ready there had been enough inci- 
dents to alert them to the danger 
ahead. 

They welcomed, therefore, the 
plan of City Manager Wayne E. 
Thompson and city council that the 
state attorney general’s office and the 


American Race Relations Council’ 


conduct a five-day panel discussion 
for the Richmond Police Department. 
At the panel discussions, Attorney 
General Robert W. Kenny -was rep- 
resented by his co-ordinator of law- 
enforcement agencies, Robert B. 
Powers, former police chief, and the 
council’s representative was Davis 
McEntire. Police officials from other 
cities and representatives of the mi- 
nority groups, Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, of whom there are a 
number in Richmond, and Japanese- 
Americans appeared at some of the 
sessions. The initial sessions were 
attended by a selected group of po- 
lice. Later, the entire force, taken in 
shifts, heard summaries of the dis- 
cussions. 

From the beginning, the officers 
jumped into discussions, asked ques- 
tions, related their own experiences, 
analyzed and argued. Spades were 
called spades and no punches were 
pulled. The method of instruction 
used is largely the case system—the 
discussion of cases which have arisen 
and how they were handled. Preven- 
itive work, rather than force, is the 
‘most effective way to control riots, 
ithe police learn. 


“Immediately after the Detroit and 
Beaumont incidents,” the Richmond 
group was told by E. W. Lester, 
former deputy chief of police of Los 
Angeles and now a member of the 
California Adult Authority, “we set 
up a training program to control 
riots. In the development of this 
plan, emphasis was placed on the use 
of extreme force, if necessary. In 
fact, the ready use of force was the 
primary basis of control. As we car- 
ried on a training program to keep 
everyone alert to the problem and to 
means and techniques of control, 
however, we modified and remodified 
the plan until finally force became the 
last resort with primary control based 
on the expert use of the many psycho- 
logical factors involved.” 

The duty of police to protect mi- 
norities in their life and property 
was underlined during the Richmond 
conference by Walter Gordon, former 
policeman, lawyer and chairman of 
the Adult Authority. 

“A Negro moved into Contra 
Costa County on the edge of Berke- 
ley,’ he told the officers. ‘Threats 
were sent, rocks were thrown at the 
house and there were anonymous tele- 
phone calls. The deputy district at- 
torney saw to it that two deputy 
sheriffs canvassed the neighborhood, 
and they were very clever in their 
method of operation. They let it be 
known who they were; they talked to 
everybody about his attitude. When 
they got through talking, they said, 
‘Well, we know your attitude in this 
matter. Now, if anything happens 
on this, we know where to put our 
fingers.’ This was done without any 
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antagonism, and it had a healthy 
effect.” 

Over and over it was impressed 
upon the police at Richmond that a 
professional, neutral, impartial and 
unbiased attitude was essential in 
dealing with human situations. They 
learned that most riots begin with 
comparatively trivial incidents, but 
are prodigiously fed by rumors. The 
Columbia, Tennessee, clashes started 
after a fight between a white man 
and a Negro, both veterans of the last 
war, over a radio-repair job. Rumors 
of a “conspiracy” did the rest. 

The Detroit riot started in a fight 
at the Belle Isle bridge, but rumors 
spread like wildfire among the Ne- 
groes that white hoodlums had 
thrown a Negro woman and her baby 
into the Detroit River, while white 
rumors had it that a white baby had 
been thrown from the bridge by Ne- 
groes, that two white women had 
been attacked on the bridge by Ne- 
groes, and other variants. The Beau- 
mont, Texas, riot was precipitated 
wholly through wild and unfounded 
rumors. 

In similar manner, the police 
learned that community race tensions 
were aggravated. In any city where 
Negroes live in numbers, rumors 
have started. There is the story of 
the white school-teacher who told a 
Negro boy pupil to ask his mother to 
come to see her on Thursday about 
the boy's progress. 

“She can’t come on Thursday,” the 
boy said. ‘Thursday is her bumping 
day.” 

“Bumping day?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, ma'am. Thursdays she has to 
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go to department stores and bump 
white women.” 

The Bump Club story has cropped 
up in various cities throughout the 
country. It has been investigated not 
only by the FBI but by police de- 
partments in some of the cities. None 
of the investigations, which were ex- 
haustive, produced any evidence 
whatever to substantiate the rumor. 

Another rumor, accepted as fact 
by countless housewives, concerned 
the Disappointment Club, -whose 
members were reputed to answer all | 
advertisements for employment, 
promise to come to work and never 
appear again. Still another was the 
mythical Eleanor Club, which was 
supposed to be composed of domestic 
servants pledged to break dishes and 
quit their jobs if anything derogatory 
was said in the house about Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

Rumors which threatened the sta- 
bility of race relations, the police 
learned, should be brought into the 
open and subjected to careful check- 
ing in order to reassure the com- 
munity. When Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, was flooded by the Bump Club} 
rumor, the then Chief of Police Jo- 
seph T. Kluchesky, who is now in 
charge of the police-training program 
of the American Council on Race Re- 
lations, ordered an immediate investi- 
gation. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays—the 
days the bumping and shoving were 
supposed to take place—a police 
check was made at important inter- 
sections where citizens boarded 
streetcars and busses, at factories 
when shifts were changing and in de- 
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partment stores. This check was made 
over a period of two months. No 
evidence of the bumping was found, 
and the police could announce with 
authority that the reports were 
groundless rumor. 

Another rumor investigated by 
Chief Kluchesky was that the Mil- 
waukee Negroes were arming for an 
uprising. This was disproved when 


a check of sporting goods and other | 


stores selling weapons showed there 
had been no increase in their sale. 

At the conclusion of the Richmond 
panel discussions, a human-relations 
detail was appointed in the police de- 
partment. The detail included a 
Negro and a Mexican-American po- 
liceman. It was the duty of the 
detail to study all possible angles of 
racial tensions, to investigate rumors 
and to establish and maintain close 
contact with the minority groups. 
The pay-off, described at the begin- 
ning of this article, came within two 
weeks after the panel discussions 
were ended. 

A direct result of the success of the 
Richmond conference was the deci- 
sion of the American Council on Race 
Relations to hold similar panel dis- 
cussions for police departments of 
other American cities, and the ap- 
pointment of Chief Kluchesky to 
conduct the work, under the super- 
vision of Alexander A. Liveright, ex- 
ecutive director of the A.C.R.R. 

Kluchesky, for nine years a faculty 
‘member of the FBI National Police 
Academy, had retired after V-J Day 
‘as head of the Milwaukee police, fol- 
ilowing thirty-four years’ service in 
ithe department. Under his direction, 
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the Milwaukee police had made an 
outstanding record in handling racial 
tensions. Chief Kluchesky himself 
typifies the best result of the Amer- 
ican melting pot. On his father's side 
he is of Prussian-Polish and on his 
mother’s side of Austrian-Polish 
descent. He married a girl of Ger- 
man ancestry. His four brothers 
married girls of Swiss, Norwegian, 
Jewish and Irish descent, and his four 
sisters married men who were Eng- 
lish, Irish, German and Bohemian in 
their origins. There have been no 
divorces in the family. 

Examples of excellent police work 
such as that of the New York Police 
Department in the Harlem riot of 
1943 are studied at the police-panel 
conferences. The riot started after a 
New York policeman shot and 
wounded a Negro military policeman 
who interfered with the officer while 
making an arrest and took his baton 
and assaulted him. As soon as word 
of the riot was flashed to police head- 
quarters, 1000 policemen, 500 detec- 
tives and 300 recruits were rushed to 
Harlem, while other personnel was 
deployed according to an emergency 
plan. Movie theatres, bars and liquor 
stores in the riot area were closed. 

Negro leaders were contacted and, 
through them, appeals were directed 
to the Negro citizens of Harlem. The 
mayor and nationally known Negro 
leaders spoke over the radio from the 
police station throughout the night, 
explaining the situation and appeal- 
ing to the people to get off the streets 
and go to their homes. By morning, 
the situation was in hand. Where 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, might 
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have been killed, immediate and in- 
telligent action by the authorities held 
the death toll to six, though property 
loss ran to millions. 

An outstanding example of police 
preventive work occurred three years 
ago in Washington, which—with its 
200,000 Negro population—is always 
a danger spot because of racial ten- 
sion. The occasion for the 1943 crisis 
was the series of demonstrations spon- 
sored by the Washington Committee 
on Jobs for Negroes in Public Utili- 
ties. During the first week in May 
there was peaceful picketing in sup- 
port of obtaining jobs for Negroes in 
Washington bus and streetcar lines. 
On Saturday, May eighth, there was 
to be a parade and open-air mass 
meeting to climax the demonstrations. 

Rumor took the city by storm: the 
Negroes were arming; they had 
bought up all the ice picks in Wash- 
ington; they were planning an or- 
ganized uprising against the whites. 
Pressure was brought to bear on Maj. 
Edward J. Kelly, police superintend- 
ent, to revoke the permit for the mass 
meeting. Kelly refused. To cancel 
the meeting would be cowardly, he 
said, and would lead to more trouble 
in the long run. 

But he made plans for insuring a 
peaceful meeting. He instructed po- 
lice who were to be on duty to pre- 
serve a strict nutrality and to main- 
tain order. Kelly himself marched 
at the head of the parade, and his 
men were stationed all along the line 
of march. No violence occurred any- 
where in the city. 

White Washingtonians found out 
that they had been listening to base- 
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less rumors, and the Negroes learned 
that their right to hold meetings 
would be protected by the police. 
Fear of a race riot virtually disap- 
peared in Washington after this oc- 
currence. An almost similar situation 
was met and successfully handled by 
the police of Houston, Texas, aided 
by responsible white and Negro 
leaders. 

Officers who sit through the 
A.C.R.R. panel sessions almost in- 
evitably emerge better educated and, 
therefore, more tolerant citizens. 
They listen to Negro, Japanese- 
American and Mexican-American 
leaders and spokesmen, and discuss 
the issues with them. They have— 
some of them for the first time— 
looked at their community through 
the eyes of these minorities. They 
have begun to see what stereotyped 
thinking does to a man’s perspective, 
They have seen themselves as a mi- 
nority group. 

“I run into far too many people,” 
says Robert B. Powers, ‘who think of 
a policeman as an ignorant, flat- 
footed, stupid fellow that any private 
detective or layman can outwit. This 
character has been developed in de- | 
tective stories, in the movies, on the 
stage and in cartoons.’ Actually, there 
are as many different kinds of people 
in police work as there are patterns 
of finger-prints. There is a stereo- 
typed idea that a Negro is lazy, in- 
dolent, lustful and carries a razor. If 
a policeman is not careful, he will 
approach the Negroes with that stere- 
otyped idea. We have heard that 
Mexicans will slip up on you with a 
knife, that a Jew will be crafty and 
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try to get your money. Now, that is 
a very easy way to think. But it 
doesn’t work for us as policemen.” 

Walter Gordon, a former official 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, also 
warned the police against stereotyp- 
ing Southerners in respect to the 
racial issue. 

“You should never group-classify 
all Southerners,” he said. “Some of 


the staunchest friends that the Negro’ 


race has are Southerners. Some of the 
men who are more social-minded 
than any other men have been 
Southerners. I had rather have a 
Southern man who is an understand- 
ing person on the race question as a 
friend than to have an apathetic 
Northerner, because I think the 
Southerner is a much stronger indi- 
vidual. He has given more thought 
to the problem.” 

“Once the members of a police de- 
partment are trained to take an un- 


Union Now 


~ a flower or strike a fly. 


derstanding attitude toward all cit- 
izens alike, the training must be fol- 
lowed up by insistence upon its prac- 
tical application in all official con- 
duct,”” says Chief Kluchesky. “The 
attitudes of individual policemen can 
influence citizens to respect the rights 
of others. Officers of strong charac- 
ter, without taint of prejudice or dis- 
crimination, do much to create a pub- 
lic attitude favorable to effective po- 
lice action in disturbances between 
groups.” 

There is no more destructive dis- 
ease of the American body politic 
than race enmities. There is no more 
complex problem facing the citizens 
of this country. It is a problem full 
of contradictions, and to the pessi- 
mistic it appears hopeless. But the 
successful techniques already de- 
veloped by progressive police depart- 
ments indicate that the problem can 
be met, even if it has to be on a piece- 
meal basis. 


Copyright, Saturday Evening Post 
(December 28, 1946) 


<< AN OLD Negro on a Southern plantation was an expert with the 
whip and delighted to show his skill. He could knock the blossom off 
But when asked to flip a hornet perched on 


1 4 a hornets’ nest, the old man shook his head. 
“A blossom is a blossom and a fly is a fly,” he said, “but a hornets’ 


i nest is an organization.” 


The Spoke 
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THE MACOMBER AFFAIR (Uinited Artists). All that’s left of this popular Ernest 
Hemingway short story is the title after Gregory Peck, Joan Bennett and Robert 
Preston get through tramping about the African wilds on one of those safaris 
a la Hollywood. The film turns out to be one of those conventional love 
triangles with some African background. Best reels are actual African shots 
taken by a special crew sent to the Dark Continent. 


BOOMERANG (20th Century-Fox). Another in a series of documentary-like 
movies done by producer Louis deRochemont of the March of Time, Boomerang 
is a genuine thriller based on an actual murder case in Hartford, Conn. Shot 
completely on the actual scene, the yarn starring Dana Andrews as state's attor- 
ney turns out to be one of the treats of the year. Direction and bit parts are 
handled superbly. 


17’S A JOKE, SON! (Eagle-Lion). This movie attempt to cash in on the pop- 
ularity of Senator Claghorn on the Fred Allen program is a sorry effort at 
comedy. Kenny Delmar, of course, plays the Dixie solon and tries valiantly 
to make something of his film debut but the material is just not there. The 
plot is as corny as most Class B movies and the jokes never quite come off. 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (20th Century-Fox). The long-running play about 
Boston manners which originated in a novel by John P. Marquand has been 
transferred to the screen with surprising fidelity that leaves intact all the rib- 
tickling satire on the bluebloods of New England. Ronald Coleman, who has 
been playing hack parts for some time, finally gets something he can put his 
teeth into and makes the most of the title role. 


SONG OF SCHEHERAZADE (Universal-International). This is another one of 
those Hollywood musicals best seen with your eyes shut. Using the best of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's music, a vain effort has been made to weave an entertaining 
story around an episode in the composer's life. Not only is the writing miser- 
able but the acting by Yvonne DeCarlo, Jean Aumont and Brian Donlevy 
doesn’t help any. Luckily the old master’s music is still wonderful. 


DEAD RECKONING (Columbia). Humphrey Bogart is all that this routine mur- 

der yarn can boast. With a story that lapses at times and is totally confusing 

at other moments, Bogart is hard-pressed to keep up the suspense but manages 

to make this movie entertaining. Don’t give credit, however, to Lizabeth Scott 

whose dead pan is a pretty bad imitation of Lauren Bacall. 
AADY IN THE LAKE (MGM). Using the unique device of identifying the 
‘audience with the camera, actor Robert Montgomery has turned director in this 
jntriguing mystery yarn in which he appears only for several scenes. The 
results are an imaginative movie that’s worth seeing for its technique alone. 
_But add to this a swell story and Lady has the makings of topnotch film-making. 
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Condensed from New York Mirror 


RCHIDS, as neatly everybody 
knows, are exotic flowers that 
you buy for five or six bucks 
apiece and give to glamorous women. 
This information, however, would 
probably flabbergast the natives of 
Nyasaland, who regard orchids, no 
matter how beautiful, merely as food. 
Orchids grow as thick as daffodils on 
the plateaus of that 40,000-square- 
mile British protectorate in South- 
east Africa, and their potato-like 
roots are cooked into a gooey dress- 
ing for meal porridge, which is the 
staple dish of that area. 
The strange, isolated land of the 
orchid eaters was almost unknown to 


In Africa they eat exotic flowers 


Yj, 


the white man until Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone explored there in the past 
century, and the world heard little 
else about it until the recent conclu- 
sion of a six-month safari headed by 
Arthur S. Vernay, a wealthy British 
patron of the strenuous side of sci- 
ence. 

A couple of Vernay’s companions, 
Dr. Harold E. Anthony of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History and 
Leonard J. Brass of the New York 
Botanical Garden, having collected 
thousands of rare animal and vege- 
table specimens for their institutions, 
are back in New York with stories 
of the orchid eaters and other oddi- 
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ties, including a freakish amphibious 
animal which apparently is going 
backwards in evolution, having dis- 
carded the legs it presumably once 
had. 

On the whole, the million or so 
Nyasalanders are a happy-go-lucky, 
rollicking lot, fond of singing and 
dancing and homemade intoxicants. 
The explorers joined some villagers 
in a few slugs of palm wine. 

“It tasted a good deal like cider to 
me,” Dr. Anthony said approvingly, 
“and it had a sparkle like cham- 
pagne.” 

The people have few conveniences, 
In their markets an empty quart bottle 
sells for about 5 cents, a considerable 
sum in those parts, and a discarded 
five-gallon gasoline tin is worth a 
chicken. They are a sociable and 
generous people and when a village 


decides to have a beer party, drums. 


are beaten to announce the fact to 
everyone. 


They may be sociable, but murder 
isn’t rare at all, Dr. Anthony said. 
“Local authorities, minor native of- 
ficials, take care of small crimes, but 
a murderer is taken to the white dis- 
trict commissioner, a Britisher. And 
the witnesses lie like hell.” 

There was one case of a native 
who failed to show up and join an- 
other on a bus trip to the Union of 
South Africa, where they planned to 
work in a mine. This caused a great 
hullabaloo, and the man who met the 
bus was accused of murdering the 
other. The witness told a wonderful 
tale of how he had done in the vic- 
tim and how he and some fellow 
villagers got to worrying about what 
to do with the body and finally ate it. 

The story was spoiled and the con- 
victed prisoner saved by the sudden 
appearance of the supposed dead 
man, who had simply gone off on an 
earlier bus, 


Origin Of Jazz 


THE ORIGIN of the word, Jazz, has been traced to a verb in the 
French Creole dialect, Jasser, meaning to joke or chatter. 


The old 


Negroes in the French quarter of New Orleans had a common term 


~ 
~ 
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& “Jass ‘er up,” long before the development of modern Jazz. 


Frank Patterson, Etude 
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Amistad mutiny gave birth to American Missionary Association 
and resulted in founding of schools for Negroes 


THE MUTINY 
That Started 500 Schools 


Vi 


Lp 


By Sael Pett 


T STARTED with a joke that 
backfired in 1839. The cook on 
the Spanish slave ship Amistad 

jestingly told the captives they would 
be killed and eaten. Frightened, they 
mutinied, killed the cook and captain 
and took command. But off the Long 
Island shore, the United States Coast 
Guard seized the ship. The slaves 
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Condensed from Associated Press 


were jailed and tried for mutiny and — 
murder. 

The resultant wave of protest from 
northern abolitionists didn’t subside 
until the slaves were freed and_re- 
turned to Africa. But the furore gave 
birth to an organization in 1846 
which today has become one of the 
forces dealing with the problems of 
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the minority groups. 

Unlike the rest of the abolitionist 
movement, which died with Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation, the 
American Missionary Association 
still is going strong at the age of 100, 
still taking up where the legal freeing 
of the slaves left off. 

The idea that the Negro could be 
educated (many argued long and 
loud that this was impossible) and 
that he was entitled to a free educa- 
tion was put into practice in the South 
by the association and then by many 
private and public agencies. In inter- 
racial relations, its guidance has been 
sought throughout the country. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was founded in a Baptist Church 
in Albany, N. Y., and made up of 
several missionary groups of various 
denominations that were moderately 
abolitionist. They argued that the 
best way to eliminate slavery was to 
deny church membership to any one 
who practiced or advocated slavery. 

Today, as a non-sectarian adjunct 
of the Congregational Church, the 
association still belongs to the mod- 
erates. It fights fire with a slowly- 
quenching solution composed of 
equal parts of patience, publicity and 
faith in education, _ 

Celebrating its centennial the asso- 
ciation looks back on quite a record. 
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Of the estimated 50,000 Negroes re- 
ceiving college training today, 12,000 
are enrolled in institutions founded 
in part or in whole by the association, 
according to the organization. 

Secretary Fred L. Brownlee says 
the association founded the South’s 
first Negro school at Fort Monroe, 
Va., in 1861. Over the years, it par- 
ticipated in starting more than 500 
primary and secondary schools. This 
resulted in starting thousands of 
other schools, since taken over by 
local governments. 

It helped organize and still con- 
tributes to the support of Howard 
University. Other association off- 
spring, carrying their own load now, 
are Fisk University, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Atlanta University, Talladega 
College, Lemoyne College, Tougaloo 
College, Dillard University and Til- 
lotson College. 

All but eight of the more than 500 
primary and secondary schools started 
by the association have been turned 
over to county school boards. 

As the schools began to make their 
own way, the parent body turned to 
adult education. At Bricks, N. C., it 
operates a plantation where share- 
croppers have earned enough in five 
years to get out of debt and buy their 
farms. 

The center at Brick also encourages 
farm co-operatives for -lending 
money, learning new techniques and 
buying everyday necessities and farm 
supplies. Some white sharecroppers 
are taking part, and, Brownlee ob- 
serves: they're beginning to 
get together economically, to work 
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for a common end through these co- 
Operatives.” 
Backed by more than $13,000,000 
in endowments and gifts, the society 
turned to interracial problems three 
years ago. It found a fertile field. 
Detroit had just had a bloody riot. 
Other cities, swollen by a wartime in- 
flux of Negroes, sought advice to pre- 
vent similar tragedies. 
- A department of race relations was 
set up under direction of Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, who has become the first 
Negro president of Fisk and a mem- 
ber of the United Nations educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural organi- 
zation. 

At Nashville, Tenn., Johnson and 


his department annually bring  to- 
gether all shades of color, religion 
and opinion for a three-week, exhaus- 
tive discussion of race relations. 

In Detroit, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh and Kalamazoo, Mich., John- 
son's staff has been called in to make 
surveys and recommendations to pre- 
vent possible racial explosions. 

Johnson and his men don’t go 
with any over-all, blanket policy. 
_Each issue is attacked on a local, in- 
dividual basis. Staff members work 
with educational leaders, union and 
management officials and govern- 
ment representatives. 


Copyright, Associated Press 
(December 7, 1946). 


_ IN YOUR OWN | 
NEIGHBORHOOD e 


Do you want a business of your own doing 
pleasant tasks in the friendly company of your 
own neighbors and acquaintances? Would you 
like to choose your own hours of work, earning 
money at the same time that you make social calls 
or attend parties? 

You can easily start a business like this. No 
extra pains or bother for you—and no money for 
you to invest. For Necro Dicest will start you 
off in a magazine subscription agency of your 
own. .. . You can work when and as you please, 


NEGRO DIGEST 
Good Neighbor Plan 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

I want to be a Good Neighbor. Please 
send me complete details on setting up 
a magazine subscription agency of my 


earning extra money with little or no 
extra effort on your part. 

Necro Dicest’s Good Neighbor 
Plan will start you off. Everything you 
need to accept subscriptions to NEGRO 
Dicest will be sent to you free. And 


you keep a generous commission on eT 

Complete details will be sent you at 

once if you fill out and mail this cou- 
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star Gene Kelly, 
of the impudent tap and the 
exuberant ballet, has an in- 


feriority complex. He told me so 
himself. 

He blames it all on prejudice. 

We were on the set of To Kiss 
And To Keep when Gene began to 
talk about his “complex.” It all 
started when he was going to high 
school. 

“My first encounter with prejudice 
was in high school fraternity life. 
That experience gave me an inferi- 
ority complex which remains to the 
present day,” he said. 

This probably sounds as peculiar 
to all Gene’s fans (and this group 
includes tots and adults as well as 
bobby-soxers) as it did tome. After 
all, on screen Gene is a poised, natty, 
spirited kind of guy. And off-screen 
he has always stood four-square on 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 
FIGHTING 
IRISHMAN 


By Martha Gleicher 


housing for veterans, against racial 
discrimination, for the New Deal. 
He’s gone to bat on other vital issues 
that presuppose a fighting spirit. 

One reason is that he knows what 
it feels like to be part of a minority. 
As a Catholic lad in Pittsburgh, he 
knew that people didn’t have much 
to do with the Catholics, but pre- 
sumed it was just because the Cath- 
olics were the poor people in his 
neighborhood. It wasn’t until Gene 
finished parochial school and started 
high school that he personally felt 
the sting of anti-Catholic prejudices. 
He still recalls it vividly, and with 
some hurt in his voice. 

“I was pals with two fellow-ath- 
letes; the three of us went into dra- 
matics and singing club together, too. 
But when fraternity pledging time 
rolled around, my friends were ac- 
cepted by a fraternity which barred 
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Catholics from membership.” 

This never-forgotten incident, or 
perhaps the heritage of the fight for 
religious freedom which his folks 
brought from Ireland, or his two 
years in a Jim Crow Navy—whatever 
the ingredients, they combined to 
make Gene Kelly a two-fisted guy in 
the foray for equal rights for every- 
one. 

A friend of the “discouraged 


liberal” variety once made a few sar- ° 


castic cracks about Gene’s activities 
on this score, insisting that they re- 
ceived little notice and had less effect 
on people outside the progressive 
movement. Kelly doggedly insisted 
that a single line of publicity for a 
housing rally, a single convert to the 
cause of racial equality, makes his 
evenings of extra-curricular hoofing 
and soapboxing worth while. “I'd 
do a tap routine on every street-corner 
if I thought it would help!” 

Kelly has a facile mind which 
travels even faster than his dancing 
feet. Although our afternoon to- 
gether was interrupted by Gene’s 
“takes” with Marie MacDonald and 
Charles Winninger, Gene relaxed and 
speedily picked up the threads of our 
talk every time he returned to his 
portable dressing room. It was ap- 
parent that he was eager to pitch into 
the many ramifications of discrimina- 
tion. 

Gene spoke of filmdom’s responsi- 
bility for alleviating discrimination: 
“We actors, the writers, and other 
members of the industry can do some 
things to fight discrimination. We 
can add our voices. Intellectual 
events give impetus to ending dis- 


crimination. Legislation is extremely 
important. But the basic job must be 
done through the educational sys- 
tem.” 

The burden of Kelly’s educational 
idea is embodied in his statement, 
“Cowardice—that’s all that prejudice 
is. If you're losing a fight, or a job, 
or a girl, a reference to your oppo- 
nent’s religion or color is an easy way 
out, a hit below the belt.” 

But teen-agers “haven't ossified”’ 
between the ears, Gene feels, and so 
concludes that America’s hopes rest 
in its youth, which is willing to ex- 
amine its prejudices, open its mind. 
This is not mere let-somebody-else- 
do-it talk. Gene and the neighbor- 
hood kids play kickball nightly in the 
back yard of his modest home, and 
he manages to get his ideas across to 
them without any trouble. The fact 
that he drives a beat-up convertible 
Plymouth and has to borrow a full- 
dress suit for special occasions makes 
him more of a good guy in their eyes 
than a glamour-boy, and consequent- 
ly they listen to him with more re- 
spect than ten preachy teachers. 

When Kelly occasionally runs into 
some high school girls who treat him 
like a dream-boy instead of a big 
brother, he signs their autograph 
books readily, but with some per- 
plexity. On one occasion he is said 
to have remarked, ‘But I’m a grown 
man! They just ask for my signature 
because I held Sinatra’s hand.” 

These two phenomenally successful 
young stars are best friends as well 
as co-performers on a team which 
some predict will equal Crosby-Hope. 
When they aren’t saying things like, 
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“Keep your eye on Kelly; that guy 
has brains!’ or “Please believe me, 
Sinatra's great!’ they are working 
along the same lines of putting teen- 
agers, their favorite people, on the 
right track about race and religion. 

Happily, Gene's talk is not holier- 
than-Bilbo generalizing. He has some 
concrete suggestions for older peo- 
ple, like, “‘Negro parents should con- 
fer with teachers, so that they can get 
to know each other. People in race 
relations should establish closer liai- 
son with teachers. And the Negro 
press has a special responsibility for 
informing educators and winning 
their: support on inter-group ques- 
tions, Education, that’s the thing. 
School's the place where white Prot- 
estant kids can be straightened out, if 
the teachers do it right.” 

He is worried about a special job 
which he feels has to be done for 
young Negro people, too. “Their 
justifiable resentment against Jim 
Crow has to be channelled into fight- 
ing discrimination of all sorts, rather 
than against any other minority 
group. The Negro press can take a 
big part in this kind of education, 
too, if it only will,” he added. 

When he stresses youth’s potenti- 
alities, Kelly knows whereof he 
speaks. Before he hit the stage, he 
taught dancing for seven years at 
Beth Sholem Synagogue in Pitts- 
burgh. learned then,’ says Gene, 
“that children absorb what they learn. 
It’s difficult to unlearn adults. We 
have to concentrate on the under- 
20's.” 

Since 1941, Kelly has been married 
to Betsy Blair, who recently began her 
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screen career. Prior to his film work, 
Gene worked his way through college 
as an apprentice bricklayer, concrete 
mixer, soda clerk, dance instructor, 
and actor. An outstanding contempo- 
rary dancer, Kelly has great admira- 
tion for the work of Katherine Dun- 
ham. His best-known films include 
Anchors Aweigh, For Me and My 
Gal, As Thousands Cheer, and The 
Cross of Lorraine, all produced by 
MGM, and Cover Girl, a Columbia 
production. The American public 
is about divided on whether the 
dance with his conscience, a tiny 
mouse, or a little Mexican girl is his 
best number to date. 

In his present vehicle, To Kiss and 
To Keep, Gene plays a returning 
army veteran. In reality, he was dis- 
charged from the Navy early in 1946, 
after two years in service. He is 
still a member of the Naval Reserve. 
Gene notes: “During the war, the 
navy showed some improvement in 
its treatment of minority groups. 
They were beginning to eliminate 
much of the old class caste and race 
prejudice. But there is room for 
much more democracy in both the 
Army and Navy.” 

While in the Navy, stationed at 
Washington, D. C., Kelly was in- 
volved in an interracial incident. 
Gene used to play tennis in George- 
town, with players, both Negro and 
white, whom he met on the courts. 
Gene relates: ‘There was never any 
question or hesitation on anyone's 
part about the mixing of the races, 
sexes, or anything else. One day the 
caretaker approached me as I came 
to the court and told me that here- 
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after whites would not be allowed on 
the court, and that segregated courts 
would thereafter be the pattern 
throughout the District. 

“Whether our playing together so 
often in this particular section of 
town precipitated this or not I do not 
know. What I do know is that we 
proved very definitely that the prac- 
tice of segregation for any reason is 
ridiculous and embarrassing. 


“I told the caretaker that I was go-- 


ing to play anyway and that if the 
police cared to do anything to stop 
me that I would be most anxious to 
know on what grounds. It so hap- 
pened that I never had a chance to 
put this to a test because I had to 
leave On an assignment in a few days 
and did not get back to the courts.” 

Gene was visibly riled as he spoke 
of the incident: ‘During all this time 
I never felt like a champion or pro- 
tagonist of anything or anyone. My 
feelings were that I, as an American 
citizen, was being told with whom I 
must associate, who my friends might 


or might not be. This, I believe 
strongly, usurps the basic idea of 
democracy. I don’t like it. The fact 
that it happened and is still happen- 
ing in the capital of the greatest 
country in the world, is a disgrace. I 
might add that if we're going to beat 
this thing I think that a good place 
to start would be the athletic fields 
and the playgrounds of the nation.” 

As I left the set, Gene walked with 
me, keeping up a rapid conversation 
all the way, stopping now and then 
to exchange greetings with Van John- 
son, June Allison, and some MGM 
starlets who passed us. 

Even as we were parting, Gene was 
talking about minority peoples—this 
time, the Jews. He is deeply con- 
cerned about the fate of the Jewish 
refugees of Europe and the Palestine 
situation, as well as about anti-Semi- 
tism here. Gene remarked that he 
would like to see increased cooper- 
ative efforts among the organizations 
working for better inter-group living. 


Wealthy Pre-Civil War Negroes 


AMONG the many American Negroes who were both free and 
wealthy before the Civil War were Cyprien Richard, who owned a 
plantation in Louisiana worth $250,000, and Thomas Lafon, who 
owned real estate in New Orleans valued at $500,000. 


True 
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WHAT COLOR ARE 


NEGRO BABIES 
AT BIRTH? 


Condensed from the book, ‘““A Book 
About a Thousand Things” 


By George Stimpson 


HAT the Negro enters the 

world with a skin as light as 

that of the Caucasian is a com- 
mon notion, Frequently travelers re- 
fer to the faintly-colored newly born 
children of the black race. 

In 1911 Eliezer Edwards, in Words, 
Facts and Phrases, quoted Sir R. 
Phillips as having written: “The 
children of the blackest Africans are 
born white. In a month they become 
pale yellow; in a year brown; at four 
years, dirty black, and at thirty, glossy 
black.” 

There used to be a common belief 
that Negro babies are born white 
with the exception of a black band 
around the body and that the rest of 
the skin turns black a short time 
after birth. 

As a matter of fact even the newly 
born infants of the white race are 
not really light in color. Generally 
Caucasian children are reddish, or 
pinkish when born, although the 
exact hue varies widely. 

The children of the darker races 
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are lighter at birth than their parents, 
and the colored child of very light 
parents may indistinguishable 
from a white child so far as color is 
concerned; but, ordinarily, colored 
children enter the world noticeably 
pigmented and many of them are 
quite dark from the beginning. 

One authority says Negro babies 
at birth are bluish white, while white 
babies at birth are pinkish white. 

The pigment in the skin is similar 
to that of freckles and develops only 
after the baby is exposed to light. 
As a rule the color of Negro babies 
deepens for several years, especially 
in the case of those born light. 

It seldom happens that a newly 
born colored child has the deep black 
color of the typical full-blooded 
adult. Decided pigmentation first ap- 
pears on the ears, breast and a belt 
across the lower part of the back. 

Copyright, 1946, By Harper & Bros. 

(Price $3) 
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55—JIM CROW AMERICA by Eart Conrap (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N. Y. 
$3). A white newspaperman who has worked on the Negro press for 
several years relates the facts of Negro life in America as he found them 
from first hand contact. Very’ personalized, this book sometimes has a certain 
naivete in its approach but manages to whack hard at Dixie customs by virtue 
of its blunt, cold handling of the ABC’s of JC. 

WAYWARD BUS by JoxuN SveINBECK (Viking, $2.75). The 

mighty talent that turned out Grapes of Wrath with its poignant portrait of 

Okies has been diluted in this slight, vapid novel about a group of hack 

characters stranded at a California bus station. Steinbeck still writes some 

neat prose and manages to keep this story always interesting. But the net 

effect is a somewhat nondescript book. 


67—THE NEGRO HANDBOOK edited by FLoreNcE Murray (Current Books, 
$5). This is the third edition of the reference work that would like to pass 
as a “World Almanac” on Negroes. It is chockful of valuable data on Negro 
life in America and far better organized than previous issues. However, 
Handbook is still not nearly as complete, or intelligently edited as Monroe 
Work’s yearbooks at Tuskegee published up to 1937. 


79—MY LIFE STORY by Jor Louis (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3). Here is 
the long awaited autobiography of Joe Louis ghost-written by two sports 
writers and revealing many chapters of Joe's early life never before publicized. 
Main feature of the book is the chronicle of Joe’s fights from his earliest days 
as an amateur telling how he felt in the ring facing different opponents. 


70—THE LINCOLN READER edited by Paut M. ANGLE (Rutgers University 
Press, $3.75). From the best that has been written about Abraham Lincoln 
since his death, the head of the Chicago Historical Society has culled passages 
and chapters to tell the life story of the Great Emancipator. The results are 
sometimes choppy reading but unique and intriguing for the rounded picture 
of Lincoln. A splendid reference work. 


69—NORTH STAR SHINING by Hivvecarve Hoyt Swirt (Morrow, $2.50). 
In moving free verse, the heroic story on the Negro in America is told by an 
author who has done a number of children’s books. Tributes are paid to the 
greats of Negro history, past and present, in this pictorial history with splendid 
illustrations (some in color) by the well-known artist Lynd Ward. This is 
a wonderful memento to have on your bookshelf. 


68—HE RAN ALL THE WAY by Sam Ross (Farrar & Straus, $2.75). Here 
is a bangup murder yarn told with relish and understanding in a first novel. 
With ticklish suspense and psychological overtones, ex-Chicagoan Ross relates 
the story of a killer who moves in on a family with his gun and holds them 
as hostages to prevent their informing the police. Exciting throughout. 
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78—LYDIA BAILEY by KeNNeTH Roserts (Doubleday, $3). This cinch 
best seller takes its hero through the most amazing adventures in Haiti with 
such greats as Toussaint, Henri Christophe and Dessalines. While paying 
highest tribute to Toussaint, Roberts does a devastating job of character as- 
sassination on the other two Negro leaders. Always exciting reading, this is 
one historical novel you should not miss. 


76—THROUGH RUSSIA’S BACK DOOR by RicHarp E. LAuTERBACH (Har- 
per, $2.75). Written with a vivid eye for detail, this account of a trip 
through Siberia by Life-Time correspondent Lauterbach stays on the fence in 
the heated Russia vs. U.S.A. squabble currently in vogue in the nation’s press. 
While not the thorough job that was his These Are The Russians, Lauter- 
bach’s current offering makes a good case for peace in the future. 


73—NEW DAY ASCENDING by Frep L. Brown _ee (Pilgrim, $3). Marking 
the centennial of the American Missionary Association, this volume tells the 
history of the organization from its beginnings when it got under way as 
the aftermath of the famous Amistad mutiny by African slaves. Written by 
the executive secretary of the AMA for 27 years, it not only relates the story 
of AMA but presents a balanced study of race relations well worth reading. 


7i—THIS IS THE STORY by Davin L. Conn (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). 
This is the entertaining hop-skip-and-jump yarn of a trip around the world 
to various battle fronts by a versatile author with lots of know-hows and 
many ins with big shots. Some of the anecdotes are somewhat stale, some 
about Negroes written with a traditional Uncle Remus approach (Cohn’'s 
from Mississippi). 


72—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT by AtpeN Harcu (Holt, $3). One of the 
many FDR biographies either on the book stalls or on the way, Hatch’s job 
is primarily concerned with Roosevelt's role in world history as a wartime 
President. Not too penetrating in its approach, his book is mainly a recital 
of conferences with little new information. FDR's concept of the New Deal 
gets a hurried brush-off. 
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Tourists from U.S. flock to West Indies 


titles 


(Paradise 


Condensed from Life 


F ALL the overseas vacation 
spots favored by Americans, 
the West Indies is the first 

one since the war to invite tourist 
trade on anything like a prewar scale. 
This winter some 225,000 U.S. tour- 
ists will visit the West Indies—more 
than twice as many as went last win- 
ter. Most of them must travel by air, 
for only a few passenger ships have 
been reconverted to peacetime serv- 
ice. But the West Indies are defi- 
nitely back on the tourists’ map and 
are once again, for busy Americans, 
a lotus-eater’s paradise, offering an 
escape from gray skies, frozen radi- 
ators and the inflamed nose. 

Just as remarkable as their natural 
beauties, but less advertised, is the 
West Indies’ early history. In 1492 
Christopher Columbus made his first 
landing on a small island in the Ba- 
hamas and then set out to explore 
another group of larger islands which 
he called “West Indies’ because he 
believed he had found a shortcut to 
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India, Dazzled by his new-found 
world, Columbus wrote in his diary, 
“The lands lie high, and through 
them run lofty mountain ranges with 
towering peaks . . . covered with 
trees of a thousand different kinds 
and shapes. . . . They never seem 
to lose their leaves... . And amongst 
the trees the nightingale sang .. . 
and there are mines of gold.” 

Columbus also discovered that 
some of the red-skinned natives 
smoked a curious plant named co- 
hoba, inhaling the smoke through a 
tube called tabaco. Thus, transferring 
the name of the tube to the plant, Co- 
lumbus acquainted his countrymen 
with the peculiar custom of ‘‘tobacco” 
smoking. 

While the West Indies were first 
discovered in the name of Queen 
Isabella and King Ferdinand of 
Spain, other European monarchs were 
quick to send explorers to stake out 
their claims among the golden is- 
lands. For the next 300 years the 
West Indies became a distant stage 
where the shifting powers of Europe 
met to slay each other and enslave 
the natives. Raleigh and Drake, Bal- 
koa and Cortes anchored in the palm- 
shaded harbors and used them as 
bases for further adventures into the 
New World. Knights and monks, 
soldiers and pirates came to hunt for 
gold or spread the glory of God. 

For today’s visitors, who need fly 
only 90 minutes from Miami to 
Cuba, the West Indies offer an aston- 
ishing variety of attractions, from the 
cosmopolitan gaiety of Havana to the 
flowering jungles of Jamaica, from 
the fantastic ruins of Haiti to the 
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babble of tongues in Trinidad. Even 
the climate varies from mountain 
coolness to the warmth of sun-baked 
beaches. 

Most remote of the West Indies is 
Trinidad, a sultry island hugging the 
coast of Venezuela. It was named by 
Columbus after the Trinity because 
as he approached the island he first 
sighted three mountain peaks. Trini- 
dad combines the well-mannered life 
of a British colony with a polyglot 
ptimitivism derived from a Spanish 
heritage and a large Negro, Chinese 
and East Indian population. A Hindu 
temple rises above the mud huts of 
a native village, and a Mohammedan 
mosque stands incongruously among 
prim English colonial buildings of 
Trinidad’s capital, Port of Spain. 
Trinidad’s famous Calypso music is 
a weitd blend of Oriental and Afri- 
can strains. 

As many American servicemen dis- 
covered when they were based at 
Trinidad, the country’s best sports 
are fishing for tarpon, kingfish and 
mackerel, and hunting in the equa- 
torial jungles for armadillos. 

Of all the West Indies, Haiti stirs 
most deeply the imagination of sus- 
ceptible travelers. At night the ner- 
vous beating of drums and baying of 
hungry dogs give credence to the 
stories of strange rites and voodoo 
worship. In reality Haiti is a poor 
and primitive country occupying the 
western third of the island of His- 
paniola, which, next to Cuba, is the 
largest island of the West Indies. Its 
bloody and fabulous history centers 
around the figure of a Negro ruler, 
Henri Christophe. 


Born a slave, Henri became one of 
four generals to liberate Haiti from 
the French. In 1811 he set himself 
up as King Henry I. He built the 
handsome palace of Sans Souci at 
Milot and the Citadel in the moun- 
tains high above Cap Haitien. Rising 
130 feet from its base, this fortress 
was planned to house a garrison of 
10,000 men who could withstand a 
year’s siege. Fiction has confused the 
facts, but the guides tell that there: is 


an enormous buried treasure in the 


mountain, that 10,000 soldiers died 
dragging up 360 heavy bronze can- 
nons to line the galleries of the fort- 
ress, and that Christophe, to test the 
loyalty of his troops, marched them 
Over its ramparts. 

Henri’s reign lasted only nine 
years. Faced by a revolt of his peo- 
ple, he shot himself with a golden 
bullet. 

The island of Jamaica is like a 
huge hothouse overflowing with rare 
fruits and unbelievable flowers. 
When Christopher Columbus in 1494 
reached Jamaica on his second voy- 
age to the New World, he wrote in 
his famous journal, ‘It is the fairest 
island that eyes have beheld; moun- 
tainous, and the land seems to touch 
the sky.” 

Today the high Blue Mountains 
that form part of the island’s spine 


are still adorned with one of the 
most lavish displays of flowering 
plants and trees in the entire West 
Indies—gigantic cotton trees, whose 
seed pods contain a cottonlike fiber 
for stuffing, coconut palms, banana 
and breadfruit trees, sarsaparilla and 
ginger plants. Fruits that Americans 
hear of but seldom eat grow in the 
valleys and glens. Papayas are eaten 
with a spoon like cantaloupe. Guavas 
and mangoes are used mostly for pre- 
serves. For real fruit connoisseurs 
there are surprises such as the purple- 
skinned star apple, which is delicious- 
ly bitter-sweet and slippery like a 
persimmon, and a knobby-skinned 
fruit called an ugly that tastes like a 
grapefruit. 

While Jamaica’s coastal towns are 
hot, the hills are always refreshingly 
cool and verdant. Countless cascades 
and rivulets spill down the moun- 
tains into the sea. Longtailed hum- 
ming birds with green plumage and 
red dart among the orchids that cling 
to the branches of high trees. Scarlet 
hibiscus blossoms make a carnival of 
color with magenta bougainvillaeas. 
And even more flambouyant than the 
birds and flowers are the tropical fish 
that swim through the long, white- 
fingered coral in the clear, shallow 
water. 


Copyright, Life 
(December 30, 1946) 
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Militance gives new power to Negro 


_, . but also new responsibility, says an NAACP founder 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


ENDELL PHILLIPS said once 

that “our neighbors are the 

last men we know. The hours 
that pass us are the ones we appreci- 
ate the least.’’ This has recurred to 
me as I have watched the astounding 
development in recent years of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and 
have noticed how unaware the public 
is of the tremendous change in the 
colored people which World War II 
has wrought. 

The Negro has become self-con- 
scious, militant, determined to have 
his rights and aware of his powers 
as a group as never before in his his- 
tory. He has found an amazing soli- 
darity among his fellows and a rising 
of the colored youth. He has discov- 
ered that the finest use of his means 
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Condensed from The Progressive 


is to give to the advancement of hi 
race. The result of this is the rise 
of a Negro bloc which now, its lead- 
ers maintain, holds the balance of 
power in no less than 17 states. 

This new aspect of the race prob- 
lem is clearly illustrated by the 
growth of the NAACP and its rise to 
power. It was started in 1910 by a 
small group of white people, of 
whom I was the fifth to join, who 
decided to call a national conference 
on the centennial of Lincoln’s birth 
to discuss the status of the Negro and 
his wrongs, and to form an associa- 
tion to defend him and advance his 
interests. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD is 
former editor of The Nation and New 
York Post and contributing editor of 
NEGRO DIGEsT. 
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For that conference I wrote the 
first call and it was my lot for some 
years thereafter considerably to guide 
the NAACP’s affairs and to raise 
from white people the necessary 
means, a beggarly budget of a few 
thousand dollars—very little came in 
from colored people. 

Today—well, in 1945 the associa- 
tion received no less than $442,000, 
more than $100,000 in excess of its 


budgetary requirements of which al- . 


most all came from Negroes, $403,- 
000 from the rank and file member- 
ship. Between 1942-45, unsolicited 
gifts totaling $138,835 came from 
colored officers and men in the Army 
—some on the very front lines—in 
recognition of the association’s un- 
yielding battle for complete equality 
of the Negro in the armed services 
and their right to face the enemy pre- 
cisely like their white comrades in 
arms. 

It is true that in the year 1946 no 
such golden rain poured in upon the 
association as in 1945 when there 
were special reasons because of the 
war to account for this great sum of 
money. Nonetheless, in 1946 no less 
than $363,048.77 found its way to 
the treasurer, all of which was spent, 
and $14,992.67 in addition. 

There are now nine important sub- 
divisions of the association’s activi- 
ties, of which the legal work remains 
perhaps the most important. It has 
taken 24 cases to the U. S. Supreme 
Court and won 22 of them, often sav- 
ing the lives of innocent men—in one 
case the court set free 12 Negroes 
sentenced to death and 67 to long 
prison terms in Arkansas for de- 
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fending themselves when attacked by 
white men merely because they met in 
a church to plan for a better price for 
their cotton. 

Men tortured into confessions have 
been set free again and again, Hugo 
Black, the Southern Justice, having 
written the decision in one vitally 
important case. It has won educa- 
tional opportunities even in Southern 
states by recourse to the courts, and 
the precedents it has established have 
been used by Americans of every 
race and color. 

Its latest extraordinary achievement 
was in the case of the riots in Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., when it succeeded in 
obtaining freedom for all but two of 
the Negroes accused by the whites, 
thanks to the skill and determination 
of the NAACP’s lawyers in the face 
of grave personal danger and every 
possible handicap that could be de- 
vised by hate and prejudice. Even the 
white jury refused to find guilty 22 
men who were accused when their 
homes had actually been invaded by 
a white mob. 

It was the NAACP which last year 
induced 250 Negro veterans in Mis- 
sissippi to stand in the court room at 
the Bilbo hearings, again perhaps at 
the risk of their lives, and it deserves 
the credit for the historic victory over 
Jim Crow seating in inter-state bus 
travel which had led to outrageous 
abuses of authority and utterly need- 
less separation of the races in passing 
through Southern states. Still another 
great achievement was the associa- 
tion’s victory in the Supreme Court in 
the Texas primary case which gave 
the right to vote to Southern Negroes 
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for the first time since the passage of 
the Civil War amendement to the 
Constitution. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
the Negroes are beginning to make 
their vote tell. Thus, in the election 
in Kansas City in which Rep. Slaugh- 
ter was defeated and the credit given 
to President Truman’s attack upon 
him, the actual fact is that Negro 
voters gave Axtall, the successful can- 
didate, nearly three times the number 
of votes he needed to defeat his rival. 

More than 600,000 Negroes voted 
in the South in the Congressional 
election last Fall because of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court achieved 
by the NAACP; 180,000 in Texas, 
nearly 200,000 in Georgia; 6,000 
registered in Mississippi itself, of 
whom 3,000 took the physical risk of 
voting in the face of the intense op- 
position kindled by Bilbo’s wicked 
language. Ten thousand registered in 
Alabama, and a similar number in 
Louisiana. The NAACP insists that 
the Negro’s vote must now be con- 
sidered a decisive factor in any elec- 
tion. 

Walter White, the brilliant sec- 
retary of the association, has just 
stated in his annual report: 

“The Republicans now in power 
have just two years in which to prove 
to Negroes that they should remain 
in power.” 

This attitude is reinforced by the 
unusual fact that Rep. Peterson was 
defeated in Savannah, Ga., of all 
places, by Negro votes. He lost his 
seat by several hundred ballots and 
the Negroes cast several thousands, 
and they were aroused against him by 
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the determined campaign he waged 
in Opposition to the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission law. 

In one election in Florida, in two 
in Oklahoma, and two in West Vir- 
ginia, the Negro vote figured con- 
spicuously, and it is interesting to 
note that wherever in the South they 
voted they lined up with white labor 
—something that may be of very 
great significance in the future. 

This question of fair employment 
practice legislation defeated in Wash- 
ington by a Southern filibuster has be- 
come a major crusade of the Negroes. 
They have shown far greater concern 
about it than the Jews, who also bene- 
fit by the several state commissions 
appointed to stop employer discrimi- 
nation along racial lines. They have 
not the slightest intention of accept- 
ing their defeat in the last Congress, 
and they are going to give the Re- 
publican majority a great many un- 
happy hours until this wrong is rec- 
tified. , 

Under the leadership of A. Philip 
Randolph, the great Negro leader 
who made his reputation by organiz- 
ing the Pullman porters, and Walter 
White, the fight is going right on, 
and they are right in saying that the 
defeat of this measure, not by open 
voting, but by subterfuge and time- 
wasting speeches, was a grave blow to 
parliamentary government when dem- 
ocratic legislatures are in jeopardy 
the world over. As Mr. Randolph 
put it: 

“Democracy is at stake and the 
issue is clear. From now on any 
group of wilful men can prevent the 
highest legislative body of the great- 
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est democracy in the world from com- 
ing to a vote on any matter they 
oppose.” 

So deep is this feeling of the 
NAACP on this issue that it dropped 
for a time one of its oldest officers, a 
white founder of the society, because 
he opposed the New York State Fair 
Employment measure, although fa- 
voring a national one. 

Behind its causes the association 


can throw its 535,000 members. In . 


1946, 184 new branches, 64 new 
youth councils and college chapters 
were chartered. It set up a depart- 
ment of public relations, an educa- 
tional department, and made provi- 
sion for a church secretary. It has 
an effective Washington bureau 
which opposes legislation of a non- 
racial character, such as universal 
miiitary conscription, as well as meas- 
ures directly affecting the Negro like 
the anti-lynching and anti-poll tax 
bills. 

It has a director of special research 
in the veteran Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
who has also been affiliated with the 
association since its earliest begin- 
ning, and its Veterans Bureau has 
helped the legal department in re- 
ducing sentences against former Ne- 
gro soldiers by court-martial by a 
total of more than 2,100 years, in ad- 
dition to obtaining the commutation 
of eight death sentences. 

Hundreds of smaller cases were 
handled, especially many dealing with 
the ever-present police brutality 
against the Negro merely because of 
his color. It is a wonderful work 
which has infinitely justified the vi- 
sion that its founders had of a mili- 
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tant, fighting organization to protect 
the Negro in his rights, and to as- 
sure him treatment as a human being 
throughout the United States. 

That this great increase in power 
which has come to the organization 
has brought greatly enlarged respon- 
sibility to it goes without saying. How 
it lives up to that responsibility will 
afford the answer as to whether this 
new Negro bloc is going to be an 
unmitigated blessing or a dangerous 
development in our political life. 

The danger is that this new crusad- 
ing spirit and solidarity of the col- 
ored people will become so tinged 
with bitterness and hostility to the 
race with which their fate is hinged 
as to lead to increased tension. Much 
will depend upon the leadership on 
both sides. 

Unfortunately there are Negro 
leaders who not only preach aggres- 
siveness in their personal relations 
with whites, but teach their followers 
that the white man yields readily 
when faced with physical resistance. 
It is to the interest of the Commu- 
nists to encourage Negro aggressive- 
ness, and many who travel in the 
public conveyances of the large cities 
have noted a changed attitude and 
much rudeness in the conduct of col- 
ored people in asserting their right 
to equal accommodation and to cour- 
teous treatment at the hands of pub- 
lic service corporations. 

This constitutes a serious threat to 


_ public order and plays straight into 


the hands of Southern demagogues 
of the type of Rep. Rankin and Sen. 
Bilbo, who are deliberately fanning 
the flames of racial discord. Nothing 
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could be worse for the Negro than 
to attempt to use physical force to 
achieve his rights. At that game the 
whites can beat them ten to one, for 
authority and all the governmental 
powers are in their hands. 

The accomplishent of their legit- 
imate aims is not to be won by bit- 
terness, intolerance, hatred, a physical 
militancy, and violence, however 
great the similar sins of the whites. 
This can lead only to turmoil and to 
loss of that sympathy which fair- 
minded Americans ‘must give to Ne- 
groes whose cause is constantly win- 
ning new advocates of great power, 
such as Vincent Sheean, who has been 
lending his pen to the colored people, 
and has just sent in a $500 life mem- 
bership to the NAACP after having 
covered the Columbia, Tenn., trial 
where he become convinced that our 
injustice to the Negro is the greatest 
sore upon our body politic. 

It remains to be added that the 
man who has done more than any- 
thing else to help the association to 
achieve what it has is Walter White, 
the secretary. 

During the filibuster against the 
anti-lynching bill in 1938 ex-Secre- 
tary of State James Byrnes, then 
Senator, declared that the advocates 
of the bill “would desert it as quick- 
ly as football players unscramble 
when the whistle of the referee is 
heard if only Walter White gave the 
word.” He punctuated this address, 
according to the New York Times, 
by pointing ‘‘straight at a small man 
seated quietly in the gallery.” Then 
in a voice tense with passion Mr. 
Byrnes asserted that: 
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“The Negro has not only come into 
the Democratic Party, but the Negro 
has come into control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. One Negro, whose name 
has heretofore been mentioned in this 
debate—Walter White—Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People—has 
ordered this bill to pass. If a ma- 
jority can bring about a vote, the 
bill will pass.” 

Of course this is nonsense as no- 
body knows better than Walter 
White. But in season and out of 
season he has fought for his cause 
and his people and has given his life 
for the service of his race with a fi- 
delity and a personal courage beyond 
praise—risking it freely for the as- 
sociation, although one of his prede- 
cessors as secretary was so badly 
beaten by a mob in the South for 
attempting to investigate a lynching 
as never to recover his health. 

Again and again White has had 
the narrowest possible escape from 
mob violence. Nonetheless he has in- 
vestigated no less than 41 lynchings 
and 10 race riots. During these years 
he has achieved a personal influence 
with men and women in public life 
that can hardly be surpassed in either 
race, 

As long as the colored people have 
men of this type and others similar 
to Philip Randolph to lead them they 
will be on safe grounds. Otherwise 
the rise of this powerful new political 
bloc may again make the adjustment 
of the Negro to our American life 
a dominant and dangerous national 
issue. 


Copyright, The Progressive 
(January 20,1947) 
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WHERE THE BLUES WERE BORN IN 
NEW ORLEANS and MAHOGANY 
HALL STOMP by Louis Armstrong 
(RCA Victor). Two recordings 
taken from the new movie New 


Orleans, the first a novelty tune’ 


written to introduce his musicians, the 

other a well-played classic that finds 

Louis tooting at his best. 

DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS BOO- 
)) GIE and SWEET PATOOTIE BOOGIE 
|) by Albert Ammons (Mercury). A 

opular tune worked over in boogie 

y Ammons & Co., Deep still is 

mawkish jazz. Hefty pounding on 
reverse side carries lot more wallop, 
gives disc what zip it has. 

LONG-LEGGED LIZZIE and HOW CAN 
YOU SAY | DON’T CARE by Brown 
Dots (Manor). Bright, lively lyrics 
on Lizzie and Deek Watson direc- 
tion on Care put across both num- 
bers in Ink Spots tradition. Good 

combination of brisk, risque piece and 
moony, sentimental tune. 

SQUEEZE ME and YOU GO TO MY HEAD 

a; by Lena Horne (Black & White). 
Here is Lena at her best in two 
pop tunes that prove she doesn’t 
have to be seen to be appreciated. 
Lots of feeling and _ personality 

make both top rate buys for your rec- 
ord library. 

JAZZ CONCERT AT EDDIE CONDON'S 
(Decca). Eddie Condon, a far more 
gifted businessman and _ concert 
master than a hot guitarist, has as- 
sembled a bunch of musicians who 
play his brand of music. Despite 

awful surface noises, some enteitain- 
ing and vital jazz is produced. 
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T-BONE BLUES and JIMMY'S BLUES 
(Blue Note). T-Bone Walker fills 
one side with one of his best blues 
renditions done with rhythm, har- 
mony and appeal. Credit Les Hite’s 
orchestra with an assist. Other side 

is routine guitar plucking by Jimmy 

Shirley. 


ME AND MY BLUES and I'LL CLOSE 
MY EYES by Mildred Bailey (Ma- 
jestic). Two typical Bailey perform- 
ances notable for good voice con- 
trol and phrasing. Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ellis Larkins provides 

nice setting. Larkins himself plays 

piano with finesse. 


OSCAR LEVANT PLAYS CHOPIN (Co- 
lumbia). An albumful of waltzes 
and etudes with top technique by 
gagster Levant but somehow his 
playing is uninspired and colorless. 
Maybe Levant's impish face is lack- 

ing to dress up these standard classics. 

His piano could stand some more spirit. 


JUST A RIFF and MOP DE MOP MOP 
(Super Disc). Nice solo work by 
Sid Catlett on drums, Tyree Glenn 
on vibes and Coleman Hawkins on 
sax in this set of discs by a pickup 
outfit, but ensemble work doesn't 

jell. Turns out to be an all-out noise 

session. 


OH, BABY by Benny Goodman (Co- 
lumbia). Two 12-inch sides give 
the clarinet maestro a chance really 
to let go with some topnotch solos 
that demonstrate Benny's still up 
“at the top. His vocals though are 

better left unsung and band’s backing 

proves mediocre. 
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Youthful pastor of Detroit 
carries on for pioneer churchman . 


URING the first world war, 
hundreds of Negroes poured 
into Detroit from the South to 

take jobs in the booming auto indus- 
try. The rush started in 1914, when 
Henry Ford first offered a minimum 
wage of $5 for an eight-hour day. 
Many who came were confused, had 
no place to live, or didn’t know how 
to get a job. 

The Rev. Robert L. Bradby set 
about helping his fellow Negroes. 
For months, he sent committees of 
his flock, the Second Baptist Church, 
to meet every train coming into De- 
troit. He found homes for many of 
the newcomers, and steered them to 
jobs. And, of course, he welcomed 
them to his red-brick church on Mon- 
roe Avenue in downtown Detroit. 

Reverend Bradby’s efforts were 
soon reflected in the flourishing life 
of his parish. When he became pas- 
tor in 1910, Second Baptist had 250 
members, a number which had 
scarcely changed since 1857. By 1928, 
the congregation was more than 3,- 
500 strong. As the years went on, 
Bradby hired an assistant. And in the 
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summer of 1943, he also brought in 
a young associate pastor, the Rev. A. 
A. Banks Jr. 

On June 3 of last year, Bradby 
dropped dead in his office at 69. Sec- 
ond Baptist Negroes decreed six 
months of mourning for their pastor. 
Then they looked around for a new 
minister. The logical choice was the 
young associate, Mr. Banks, and he 
was elected Jan. 2. 

Allan Arthur Banks Jr. is only 33 
—a remarkably young man to assume 
the pastorate of one of the country’s 
leading Negro churches. The son of 
a Baptist minister, he was born near 
Bryan, Texas, and received his B.D. 
from Howard University in Washing- 
ton. When he came to Second Bap- 
tist from an assistant pastorate in 
Washington, his starting salary was 
$35 a week. Now, as pastor, he will 
receive $5,200 a year, plus expenses, 
a house, and a car. 

The serious, bespectacled minister 
takes over Second Baptist at the peak 
of its 111-year life (it was started by 
thirteen ex-slaves who withdrew from 
the white First Baptist Church). The 
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membership is the highest it has ever 
been—3,937, including twenty white 
members and three Japanese. 

When Banks preached his first ser- 
mon as pastor on Jan. 5, the 1,700- 
seat church was full and, as always, 
some 300 people sat in the basement, 
to which the preacher's voice is piped. 
Although Banks says “our people are 


‘mostly working people who are able 


to give only small contributions,” the 
collection was $1,142.14. During 


1946, Second Baptist disbursed a to- — 


tal of $44,000. 

The church currently has 35 or- 
ganizations, including five choirs and 
a six-year-old credit union—with 
500 members and $40,000 in depos- 


its—which paid its first dividend in 
1946. 

Like his predecessor, Banks is 
faced with the problem of a vast 
migration of Negroes who came to 
Detroit during the second world 
war. Since 1940 the Negro popula- 
tion has grown from 150,000 to 215,- 
000. Packed in overcrowded areas 
with wretched housing, these Ne- 
groes need guidance and spiritual 
help. Second Baptist has always been 
highly conservative, but always will- 
ing to be helpful financially as well 
as spiritually. But Banks’s primary 
aim in his new post is the same as 


every minister’s—‘'to save souls.” 


Newsweek 
(January 27, 1947) 


Purge By Politics, Not Color 


DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER of the American Council on Race 
Relations recently returned from a six-month tour of Russia and 
reported in a speech before the Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions that anti-Semitism had been reduced greatly in the Soviet. 

“But isn’t it true that thousands of Jews were liquidated in 


Russia?”’ asked a listener. 


“They were liquidated,” replied Dr. Weaver, “not because they 
were Jewish but because of their political beliefs.” 

“But just the same,” persisted the listener, ‘they were liquidated.” 

“I have learned that minorities, if they must be liquidated,’ an- 
swered Dr. Weaver, “would much prefer to be liquidated for reasons 


other than racial or color!” 
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CRIMINALS 


By Edwin Lahey 


HE U. S. district attorney filed 
"oa informations the other 

day against the owner of five 
rooming houses in the Negro district 
of Harlem. 

The five houses contained a total 
of 70 rooms which were occupied by 
an average of three persons per room, 
In one house there was a single hall 
bathroom for 30 tenants. The rooms 
rented for $5 to $11.50 per week. 

The charge against the landlord 
was that he violated OPA rent ceil- 
ings. That wasn’t the real crime in- 
volved, of course, but the only law 
available for action was the rent-con- 
trol statute. The basic sin was social, 
and a little too big for the U. S. dis- 
trict attorney to handle. 

What bitter laughter must assail a 
Negro family when they consider the 
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allegation that they ‘‘tend to depress 
real-estate values.” Think of the 
cruelty of this jape in the face of this 
incontestable fact—property in the 
Negro ghettos of any city in the 
North brings the highest rate of re- 
turn (per dollar invested) of any 
property in that city. 

This is provable. Some years ago I 
studied the financial histories of vari- 
ous pieces of slum property on the 
South and West sides of Chicago and 
found buildings returning 25 to 50 
per cent of the investment per year to 
the tax speculators who had picked 
up the deeds to the properties. I don’t 
know whether it’s still true, but some 


EDWIN LAHEY is a veteran reporter 
for the Chicago Daily News and winner 
of one of the first Nieman Fellowships. 
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What is there so sacred about a piece of real estate? ok 
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very respected institutions held title 
to some of the worst exploited prop- 
.erties in Chicago’s Black Belt. 

This exploitation of run-down 
property in the Negro districts is not 
just another aspect of the current 
housing crisis. It went on before 
there was an OPA. It was a disgrace 
even in those days when white fam- 
ilies could shop around for an apart- 
ment until they found one where the 


landlord would offer them a two-. 


month concession. 

A man who sells reefers to high 
school kids, or who engages in the 
white slave traffic, quite properly gets 
slapped in the stone crock as a crim- 
inal, and is thereafter not regarded 
as respectable company, 

Why then is it socially acceptable 
to exploit a piece of property that 
degrades the men, women and chil- 
dren who must live in it, when that 


property has already paid for itself 
10 times over? Automobiles go to the 
junkyard if they can’t pass the police 
department safety. test. What is it 
about a title deed to a piece of real 
property that gives it a perpetual and 
sacred nature? 

It almost seems sacrilegious to ask 
the question. But only a century ago 
the people of this country were asking 
what was so sacred about real estate 
that only the possessors of same could 
vote. The question then was an 
assault upon the temple, but they did 
get around to removing the property 
qualification for voters in the state 
constitutions. The world does move. 
Perhaps we may some day decide that 
when a building is no longer fit for 
human habitation, it must be de- 
stroyed, 


Copyright, Chicago Daily News 
(January 17, 1947) 


wastes. 


IN THE MAY ISSUE 
What Does The Negro Vet Want? 


Ex-serviceman James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late President 
Roosevelt, discusses some of the problems that Negro GIs face 
when they come home and expresses alarm over the attacks 
against colored vets on the home front. Here is a brilliant, 
news-making article that you will not want to miss. 


Dark Companion 


Here is the thrilling chronicle of how Matthew Henson 
reached the North Pole ahead of any man in the world. 
Condensed from the new book on Commodore Peary’s most 
trusted friend in his Arctic exploration, this chapter relates the 
sufferings of the two during their journeys in the Northern 
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A Connecticut nursery shows the way in breaking down racial barriers 


\ . 


Condensed from Parents Magazine 
By Eugene H. Kane 


T WAS noon and the children 

were struggling into their cloth- 

ing while Thelma’s daddy waited 
to take them home. 

Mary caught sight of one of her 
playmates and sang out, to the tune 
of a nursery rhyme, “I like Johnny.” 

The teacher who was buttoning 
Johnny’s jacket sang back, “And 
Johnny likes Mary.” Her young 
Negro charge nodded his head in 
vigorous, rhythmic assent. The other 
boys and girls in the playroom picked 
up the catchy tune immediately and 
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before another five minutes had 
passed, everybody was “‘liking’”’ every- 
one else to words and music. 

Then the youngsters—Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic—scrambled into 
the automobile while a teacher held 
the door open for them and tucked 
each one in place. Another session 
in one of America’s most unusual 
nursery schools was over. Democ- 
racy had been advanced another tiny 
step. 

Driving force in making this New 
Haven, Connecticut, nursery school 
possible is Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, 
who works under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Her experience in adult 
education has taught her one im- 
portant thing about community re- 
lations; avoid too much talk and get 
to work with people. If you want 
to overcome racial barriers and blind 
intolerance among men and women, 
then you must show them not only 
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that it can be done but how to do it. 

Her idea of a good nursery school 
is one that not only makes democracy 
work with its future custodians, the 
children, but also educates the par- 
ents. Sponsorship of the nursery 
has come from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, and in- 
terest and cooperation from the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development, from 
Henry Noble MacCracken, former 
President of Vassar College, ‘and 
from other leaders in the field. of 
child development. 

Parents offered their services to 
paint equipment; a lumber company 
gave materials; while a department 
store supplied linoleum rugs. The 
wives of Rotarians furnished toys and 
money. 

With plans made carefully over a 
period of time and meticulous atten- 
tion paid to standards of instruction, 
so that the school would meet the 
highest requirements, it has grown 
steadily during the first months of 
its existence. The democratic nature 
of the school extends to the teaching 
staff, which includes a teacher of Jew- 
ish faith, a Negro and a Protestant 
member of the Junior League. 

In the face of its demonstration 
of the fact that children of different 
faith and races can get along natural- 
ly and happily together, doubtful 
persons have raised repeated ques- 
tions. Hasn't there been opposition? 
How about the neighbors? 

“Yes,” Mrs. Day admits, “I have 
received some telephone calls from 
people who complained that they 
didn’t like the idea of such a school 
in the neighborhood. My answer 
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was: ‘Come on over and take a look 
for yourself.’ Those who took ad- 
vantage of this offer were always im- 
pressed. Some were even enthusi- 
astic. When they see attractive chil- 
dren playing in a happy spirit, then 
they realize that this is democracy at 
work. They want to help to make it 
a success.” One mother who came 
to criticize stayed to observe. Later 
she telephoned and said, “I’m a 


stranger, but I would like to have 


you reserve a place in the school for 
my child and for the daughter of my 
best friend. As I stood in the door- 
way and watched the school, the 
thing that impressed me was the 
loving understanding between teach- 
er and child and between child and 
child.” 

The way to achieve better inter- 
group relations can be reduced to 
simple terms: If men and women 
are going to work together on such 
a project, they need a stimulus that 
is exciting and alive. During the 
war there was the common danger 
of sharing and sacrificing in the face 
of the enemy. Now that peace has 
come, this stimulus can be replaced 
with another, the welfare of our 
children. 

The place to start is in the neigh- 
borhood, and the kind of project to 
develop is one with a goal which can 
be achieved in a comparatively short 
period of time, so that success will 
stimulate further effort. 

The neighborhood selected in New 
Haven is composed principally of 
those in the middle-class income 
group. The Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish parents, whether Negro or 
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White, who send children to the 
school are on a similar economic and 
social plane; they are equally jealous 
of their dignity and worth as indi- 
viduals. 

The school is in no sense a social 
service effort nor does it duplicate 
any other community function. In- 
stead of concentrating on the under- 
privileged, it seeks to work out its 
problems with the middle-class group 
where a project of this kind is greatly 
needed. It is a form of education 
from which youngsters and their 
mothers and fathers all benefit. 

An advisory parents’ group has 
been set up with one of the mothers 
as a chairman, and all problems of 
finance and education are referred 
to it for approval. It meets fre- 
quently and tries to work out ways of 
improving the school and at the same 
time expanding the interests of the 
parents. 

Before a child is enrolled, the par- 
ents are informed carefully of the 
school’s objectives and the fact that 
no youngster is barred because of 
race or creed. Then, too, the par- 
ents must demonstrate that they are 
willing to take an active part in their 
child’s education by aiding the pro- 
gram and, if necessary, giving in- 
dividual help. Financial aid is not 
the major consideration; actual work 
with the children is. 

While plans for the future are still 
in the blueprint stage, two churches 
in the neighborhood have expressed 
a desire for nursery schools and have 
asked Mrs. Day for assistance. The 
proposed schools will admit children 
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of all races and religions, and parents 
will be enlisted to decorate the quar- 
ters, help plan the educational pro- 
gram and assist teachers. Inquiries 
have come from other Connecticut 
cities about nursery and intergroup 
activities. 

“Starting with the parents of the 
nursery-school children,” explains 
Mrs. Day, “we can use their normal 
interests to make the neighborhoods 
a better place in which to live. There 
is food, for instance. We want to 
start food classes with the women 
experimenting with dishes of differ- 
ent nationalities. Then the recipes 
can be bound and given to the public 
library where everyone may consult 
them, 

‘Music offers possibilities. We are 
working on an Intergroup Choral 
Club, starting with lullabies and chil- 
dren’s songs of different lands. Ev- 
eryone loves music—in one form or 
another—and, if these men and wom- 
en can play instruments or sing 
together for their own pleasure, we 
have begun to break down barriers. 

“There is an increasing interest in 
books and so we are going to use the 
local branch of the public library as 
a meeting place. We'll have coffee 
and a meeting some evenings after 
the library’s regular hours, and our 
theme will be ‘United through 
Books.’ The local librarian has 
promised to help.” 

In such down-to-earth ways, this 
community is quietly, steadily build- 
ing up a better relationship between 
people of different races and creeds. 


Parents Magazine 
(January, 1947) 
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Hysterics 


A PATIENT in the infirmary awoke after an operation and found the shades 
of the room drawn. 
“Why are those shades down, doctor?” he asked. 
“Well,” said the physician, “there is a fire burning across the street and I didn’t 
want you to wake up and think the operation had been a failure.” 
Gladys Greene 


RETURNED colored soldier was becoming annoyed at being detained in an occu- 
A pational-therapy ward. 

A psychoanalyst was interviewing him. “If you had only one ear, instead of two, 
what would be the result?” the psychoanalyst asked. 

“I couldn’t hear so good,” was the reply. 

“And if you had no ears at all?” 

“I couldn't see.” 

“You couldn't see? Why couldn’t you see?” 

“Because my hat would fall down over my eyes.” 

Jack Atkins 


N OLD MAN from the hill country was sent down to the country health officers 
to be examined for Jung trouble. The doctor used all the shining gadgets in 
his office and took all the tests that modern science prescribes for such ailments, 
while the old Negro looked on in silent wonder. Everything was completed but 
the sputum test. Recording the findings in his record book, the doctor looked up 
and said: 
“Just expectorate in the little vial on that shelf in the far end of the room.” 
“What do you mean?” came the laconic reply. 
“Spit in one of those bottles there on that shelf at the end of the room.” 
The old fellow looked at the doctor, raised his eyebrows and asked, “Do you 
mean all the way from here?” 


Gladys Greene 
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‘ “We plan to get married as soon as he asks me.” 
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“Junior, rush over and pay the water bill . 
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“Heard any g 
: “‘You’re taking too much punishment. Make him work on your head awhile!’ 
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‘Quite a development since last year, ch, Henderson?”’ 


“‘No, thanks. I’ve got to watch my weight, you know. . . 
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Black island republic 
still in economic bondage 
to Uncle Sam’s bankers 


HOW THE U.S. 
RULES 
OVER HAITI 


Condensed from 
American Mercury 


By Bernard Seeman 


N JULY 29, 1915, an Am- 
O erican warship steamed 

into the outer harbor of 
Port-au-Prince, capital of Haiti, 
and a regiment of U. S. Marines 
landed, ostensibly to ‘‘protect 
lives and property.” Their ac- 
tual accomplishment was to trans- 
form Haiti into an unofficial 
U. S. possession. 

For thirty-one years Haiti's 
presidents have been handpicked 
by the State Department in 
Washington, and its internal 
economy has been governed by 
United States interests, both gov- 
ernmental and private. 
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The results are far from savory. 
Under the American aegis, govern- 
ment in Haiti has been corrupt and 
expensive, providing little public 
service in return. One of the few 
liberal Haitian senators, Max L. Hu- 
dicort, has said of the situation: “The 
economic influence of this predatory 
foreign group is determining the na- 
tional life of Haiti. Possessors of all 
the private capital, they hide behind 
the puppet politicians, both mulatto 
and black, whom they control and 
through whom they maintain and in- 
crease their economic power.” 

Senator Hudicort’s charges describe 
conditions familiar from the days of 
Dollar Diplomacy in Latin America. 
But whereas the Good Neighbor 
policy of Franklin Roosevelt has sup- 
planted the earlier policy of political 
intervention for economic exploita- 
tion over most of South America, 
Haiti continues in bondage to the 
United States. 

In August 1946, Deputy Dumar- 
sais Estimé was elected to the presi- 
dency of Haiti and a new government 
was installed. The new government 
gives indications of some liberal ten- 
dencies, but it is questionable how 
liberal the dominant American eco- 
nomic interests will permit it to be. 

The population of Haiti comprises 
some three million Negroes, a small 
but influential minority of mulattoes, 
and a few thousand whites, most of 
them Americans. The whites hold 
the economic power, 


BERNARD SEEMAN has been a Latin 
American correspondent for a U. S. maga- 
zine and consultant in Japan for the Of- 
fice of War Information. 


For generations the bulk of Haiti's 
population has lived on the brink of 
economic bankruptcy, chained to a 
primitive agricultural colonialism and 
exploited by foreign interests and a 
small native ruling group. There has 
been little opportunity for independ- 
ent political thinking to develop. 
Public education has been almost en- 
tirely neglected, with the result that 
80 per cent of the population is il- 


. literate. According to Senator Hudi- 


court, 85 per cent of school-age chil- 
dren do not attend school. 

From 1916 to 1934, an American- 
imposed treaty dictated that Haitian 
government income be disbursed 
along the following lines: The first 
legal expenditure was for payment of 
the salaries and expenses of the Gen- 
eral Receiver (who was appointed by 
the President of the United States to 
supervise Haitian customs) and his 
staff. 

Then came payment on the debt to 
the American banks. These debt 
payments, according to the most re- 
cent figures, ate up about 25 per cent 
of the total national revenue. 

Next was the cost of the police, the 
Guarde d'Haite. Only after these 
costs were met could appropriations 
be made for public works and serv- 
ices. At this point very little re- 
mained of the country’s revenue. 

Since 1934 this pattern of govern- 
ment expenditure has continued with 
only minor modifications. The Gen- 
eral Receiver was replaced by an 
American-appointed Fiscal Agency, 
which in turn had its functions taken 
over by an Administrative Council for 
the National Bank of Haiti. By agree- 
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ment with the United States, three 
members of this six-man council, 
which controls government finance, 
are Americans designated by the 
President of the United States. 

At the same time the burden of 
taxes on the Haitian people has stead- 
ily mounted. The United States Tariff 
Commission stated in a report in 
1946: “Largely as a result of the 
government’s heavy use of import 
duties for revenue, the national tax 
structure tends to be regressive, the 
burden falling most heavily on those 
with low incomes.” 

Since Haitian presidents have been 
able to hold power only by grace of 
United States sponsorship and protec- 
tion, they have been more representa- 
tive of American than of Haitian in- 
terests. With the passage of time 
Haitian governments have grown in- 
creasingly corrupt. A great portion 
of the blame for this corruption must 
necessarily fall upon the private 
American interests who customarily 
bribe and subvert Haitian officials in 
exchange for special privileges. 

Private enterprises in Haiti, like gov- 
ernment finances, are almost wholly 
dominated by Americans. To quote 
from a report by the United States 
Tariff Commission: “... at the pres- 
ent time there are only a few planta- 
tions (sugar cane, sisal and banana), 
all operated by United States com- 
panies.” In addition to these planta- 
tions, American companies hold mo- 
nopolies on electric light and power, 
the railroad system, fruit and sugar 
exports, loading and unloading fa- 
cilities on the quays, and indeed on 
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most enterprises vital to Haiti's econ- 
omy. 

In 1939, for example, during the 
Vincente presidency, the Electric 
Light Company, an American con- 
cern, extended its monopoly for a 
period of fifty years. Five senators 
and deputies admitted later that they 
had been offered bribes to vote for 
the extension but claimed that they 
had refused them. One deputy ad- 
mitted in writing that he had re- 
ceived money, excusing himself by 
saying that he had turned it over to 
the church in his native city of Cayes. 

Again, six weeks after the Treaty 
of Chapultepec, which provided that 
no American republic should grant 
monopolies to foreign companies, the 
Lescot government gave the Stan- 
dard Fruit Company a ten-year mo- 
nopoly on the export of Haitian 
fruits. As part of the deal, Lescot 
guaranteed to protect the company 
against loss due to crop failures, fall- 
ing world prices and other unpredict- 
ables; all losses were to be borne by 
the Haitian planters. 

In addition to selling monopolies, 
the Haitian politicians keep the prices 
of their products low in order to make 
the monopolies they sell more pro- 
fitable to the purchaser. Bananas are 
the major product in the Standard 
Fruit monopoly; in Haiti they cost 
half of what they do in Jamaica, the 
nearby English colony. 

At a time when a ton of sugar cane 
sold for $3.00 to $3.40 in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Re- 
public, the Haitian price was fixed by 
President Lescot at $1.80 per ton. As 
an additional measure to keep costs 
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low, President Lescot, whose salary 
was $36,000, decreed that the wages 
of agricultural workers be fixed at 30 
cents a day, whereas in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic, the 
wage for sugar-cane cutters ranged 
from 70 cents a day upward. These 
price-fixing decrees directly affected 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Haitians, most of whom live on small 
individually-owned farms, 


The Haitian standard of living is, . 


as might be expected, miserably low. 
The United States Tariff Commission 
reported in 1945: ‘‘Nine-tenths of 
the people live on a basis of practical 
self-sufficiency.” At present, accord- 
ing to available statistics, the average 
individual's purchasing power is $7 
per year. 


With virtually no domestic market _ 


to strive for, and with the foreign 
market largely in the hands of mo- 
nopolies which buy at prices far be- 
low those prevailing in the world 
market, Haitian agriculture cannot 
tise above a primitive, marginal 
level. Similarly any development of 
native middle-class industry is se- 
verely inhibited, from the start. 

Yet Haiti possesses many raw ma- 
terials, among them lumber, iron, 
sulphur, copper, silver, gold, gypsum, 
kaolin and limestone. Recently large 
aluminum deposits were discovered. 
These resources are at present unde- 
veloped, while production is concen- 
trated on coffee, cotton, sugar, sisal, 
bananas and cacao, products which 
are shipped abroad after primary 
processing. It has been estimated 
that in twenty years the Haitian peas- 
ants sold a million tons of raw cotton 


to foreign processers for the sum of 
$32,000,000. During that same pe- 
riod, Haiti imported 750,000 tons of 
cotton goods at a cost of some $80,- 
000,000. 

In short, Haiti’s history for the 
past thirty years has been character- 
ized by exploitation for which the 
United States is solely responsible. 

Haiti’s economic bondage dates 
from the time of the Marine’s landing 
in July of 1915. Prior to 1915, a 
minority of a few thousand mulattoes, 
the gentry of the republic, dominated 
the political scene. With French, Ger- 
man and American investors constant- 
ly jockeying for economic privileges, 
and consequently supporting oppos- 
ing political factions within the rul- 
ing class, Haiti was in constant tur- 
moil, with periodic upheavals depos- 
ing one president after another. 

In 1914, the government of Presi- 
dent Zamor was overthrown after the 
news leaked out that he had been 
negotiating with the American minis- 
ter for a treaty giving the United 
States control of Haitian customs. 

Zamor’s successor, President Theo- 
dore, was refused recognition by the 
United States, and Admiral William 
B, Caperton, commander of our naval 
forces in the Caribbean, backed a suc- 
cessful revolt against Theodore by 
General Sam. Five months later the 
General's government was over- 
thrown and he was killed. It was on 
the same day that a regiment of 
American marines and_bluejackets 
landed from an American warship 
and took over the capital. 

The Admiral then sent a message 
to the Secretary of the Navy in which 
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he set the tone for future American 
preference in the matter of Haitian 
presidential candidates. Caperton said 
of Senator Dartiguenave, who was 
later elected president: “Has never 
been connected with any revolution, 
is of good ability, and anxious for 
Haiti’s regeneration, realizes that 
Haiti must agree to terms laid down 
by the United States . . . says he 
will use all his influence with Haitian 
congress to have such terms agreed 
upon by Haiti. If elected, must be 
sustained by American protection.” 

The American military occupation 
of Haiti thus begun was not to end 
until 1934, 

Following the “election” of an 
“amenable” president, the United 
States took over financial control of 
Haiti by means of a ten-year treaty 
proclaimed on May 3, 1916. This 
provided that the United States was 
to “aid the Haitian government in 
the proper and efficient development 
of its agricultural, mineral and com- 
mercial resources and in the establish- 
ment of the finances of Haiti on a 
firm and solid basis.” 

Other articles of the treaty forbade 
Haiti from borrowing money without 
the consent of the United States, 
made it impossible for her to modify 
her customs and in general nullified 
Haitian sovereignity. The Haitian 
army was dissolved and in its place 
a constabulary was “‘organized and 
officered by Americans, appointed by 
the President of Haiti, upon nomina- 
tion of the President of the United 
States.” 

The Haitian customs, which sup- 
plied the bulk of the government in- 
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come, were taken over by the United 
States through the appointment of a 
General Receiver empowered to “‘col- 
lect, receive and apply all customs 
duties on imports and exports. . . .” 
The President of the United States 
also nominated a Financial Advisor 
who was attached to the Haitian 
Ministry of Finance and who, in 
effect, was to control the ministry. 

In 1917, the United States granted 
a loan to Haiti under terms which 
extended the life of the 1916 treaty 
to 1934, eight years beyond its orig- 
inal expiration date. During the life 
of this treaty Haiti was governed by 
dictatorships, despite the existence of 
a constitution guaranteeing some 
rights to the people. 

In 1935, following the expiration 
of the Treaty of 1917 and the end of 
military occupation, President Stenio 
Vincente rendered the situation a 
little less farcical by drawing up a 
new constitution recognizing his dic- 
tatorship and prolonging his tenure 
in office. The constitution was ap- 
proved by a plebiscite held after all 
opposition had been terrorized, im- 
ptisoned or driven into exile. 

American interests were helpful 
here too, because Vincente had al- 
ready acted to continue the effects of 
the Treaty of 1917 by placing Haitian 
revenues and finances in the hands of 
a Fiscal Agency appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Article 14 of the new charter sets 
forth the contradictory principle upon 
which the present Haitian state is 
formed: ‘The government of Haiti is 
republican and democratic. It func- 
tions through the executive power 
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directed by a president possessed with 
the public power, under the authority 
of which function the various organs 
of the state and which is assisted 
by the legislative and judiciary 
branches.” In other words, the presi- 
dent has sole power; the legislature 
and courts are merely his “assistants.” 

Article 31 enunciates the principle 
that “the president of the Republic 
personifies the Nation.” 


Vincente, utilizing all of the weap-_ 


ons of dictatorship, remained in pow- 
er until 1941. 

With American backing, Elie Les- 
cot, Haitian Minister in Washington, 
succeeded Vincente. The election pro- 
ceedings were characteristic. Those 
Haitians who attempted to support a 
candidate other than Lescot were 
beaten and tortured. Deputies were 
warned by the police that if they did 
not support Lescot they would be 
punished by him at his convenience. 
The vote of the legislature was just 
short of unanimous. 

Lescot’s term in office was to have 
expired in January 1945. In April 
1944, the controlled legislature re- 
vised the constitution, which it had 
no legal right to do, and extended 
Lescot’s mandate for an additional 
seven years. In January 1946 there 
were mass demonstrations against 
Lescot, Elements of the Haitian up- 
per class in alliance with liberal 
forces, took the initiative. Colonel 
Lavaud, chief of the Guarde d’Haite, 
joined the movement against Lescot, 
and Haiti's president was arrested. 

Following the disposal of Lescot, 


who was permitted to flee with his 
family and a sizable fortune, the mili- 
tary controlled the government until 
the August elections. During a great 
part of that period, Haiti enjoyed an 
interval of relative political freedom, 

One party, however, aside from 
the official group represented by pres- 
ident-elect Estimé, gave promise of 
having some future in Haitian affairs. 
This was the Popular Socialist party. 
It elected the liberal Max L. Hudi- 
court to the senate, and its candidate 
for the presidency, Deputy Edgar 
Nere Numa, showed surprising 
strength. The Popular Socialist plat- 
form advocates reduction of govern- 
ment costs and salaries, full public 
education, wage and hours laws, eco- 
nomic and tax reforms and many 
other forward-looking proposals. 

The election of Estimé to the presi- 
dency leaves open to speculation the 
question of whether or not Haiti is 
at last to have a free and honest 
government. Estimé’s political past is 
none too encouraging: it is charged 
that he was closely associated with 
many of the corrupt practices of the 
preceding regimés, and that many of 
the votes which elected him were 
bought at the prevailing rate of 
$3000 each. 

It should be noted, however, that 
Estimé has organized a government 
in which nearly all parties are repre- 
sented. It is still true that the real 
hope of a politically and economically 
free Haiti rests, not with Estimé, but 


with the United States. 
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Jim Crow 


WHITE Southerner walked 
A onto the campus of a Negro 

college in Alabama. He wore 
a large broad-rimmed hat and loose, 
wrinkled trousers; his white shirt 
flopped about at his waist a little 
sloppily. There was a holster around 
his middle and a gun in the holster. 
He was chewing tobacco, and spit- 
ting occasionally as he walked. He 
was blue-eyed and red-necked and his 
thick drawl filled out the picture of 
what my Negro informant called “a 
typical cracker.” 

The white man stopped a Negro 
on the campus and asked, ‘‘Say here, 
you know where I kin find a nigger 
named Williams?” 

“You mean Professor Williams?” 

“Yah, where kin I find that nig- 
ger?” 

The white man was directed to a 
certain building, and, leaving some 
kind of a grunt for thanks, went on. 

Finally he came to the door of 
Professor Williams. 


EARL CONRAD is author of a biog- 
raphy of Harriet Tubman, a columnist for 
the Chicago Defender and a contributing 
editor of NEGRO DiGEsT. 
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In this hard-hitting, fearless book, a white columnist for a Negro newspaper calls a spade a 

spade in his frank discussion of American race relations. Published this menth by Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce, “‘Jim Crow America”’ will be as heatedly denounced as it is warmly welcomed. 

Conrad does not pussyfoot in talking about whites and Negroes as this chapter on inter- 
marriage demonstrates. 


AMERICA 


“Are you nigger Williams?” 

“IT am Professor Williams,” cor- 
rected the head of the department of 
philosophy. ‘““What can I do for you?” 

“’Tain’t what you can do for me. 
I jest want to talk to you.” 

The professor noticed the gun in 
the holster, nervously laid aside his 
papers, cleared his throat, and started 
listening. 

“You got a gal in yore class named 
Emmy Lou Jones?” 

“Why, yes,” said Professor Wil- 
liams, thinking of a pretty brown- 
skinned girl who didn’t respond to 
instruction in philosophy so well. 

“Well, you the nigger thet flunked 
her last week?” 

“Well, now you mention it, I be- 
lieve she didn’t get passing marks. 
I’m afraid Emmy Lou .. .” 

“You haint afraid o’ the right 
thing,” interrupted the white man. 
“You better be afraid o’ this here,” 
and he laid his gun on top of the 
professor's papers. 

“What's the 
what’s the tr—?” 

“Trouble is you better change them 
there marks o’ hern.” 
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“Well, I'll do whatever I can 
‘You'll change them there marks o’ 
Emmy Lou’s or you haint ever a-goin’ 
to make no more marks,” and the 
white man twirled the revolver 
around on the papers. 

The professor promised to pass 
Emy Lou right away. 

The white man spat some tobacco 
juice into the professor’s wastebas- 
ket, picked up his gun, and turned 
about. He stopped at the door just 
long enough to say, somewhat as an 
afterthought, ‘“That gal’s my daugh- 
ter, see?” 

Yet I have no doubt that if anyone 
were to ask that same white father of 
a Negro girl whether he advocated 
marriage of Negro and white, he 
would probably take the gun out of 
his holster and, this time, shoot. 

The story got around, and an ac- 
quaintaince of mine, a white lecturer, 
once had occasion to repeat it to a 
group of women I shall call the “La- 
dies’ Aid Society.’’ He had recited 
the story in evidence of the fact that 
in reality there is no issue about ad- 
vocating sex relations between Negro 
and white. Like the weather, it is 
here all the time, he pointed out, and 
the most that anyone can do is ex- 
press an opinion about it—particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there 
is the blood of so-called whites in 
eight million so-called Negro Amer- 
icans. 

When my friend had finished re- 
lating the episode and there had been 
some general laughter, and after he 
had given an historical picture of 
marriage relations between the two 
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groups, a matronly and highly respec- 
table-looking woman arose to ask 
a question. My friend told me he 
could sense her outrage twenty yards 
away. “Young man,” she demanded, 
“IT will mince no words. I want to 
know how you stand on one funda- 
mental matter, since you seem so tol- 
erant of the idea of our mingling 
with these people. Would you your- 
self go to sleep with a Negro wom- 
an?” 

There was a ripple of surprise at 
the directness of her question, and 
then a hush over the audience of 
about one hundred women when, 
mincing no words, my friend replied, 
“Madame, I would go to bed with 
a Negro woman, but I'll be damned 
if I'd go to sleep.” 

Whether or not he made the 
proper reply is beside the point. Per- 
haps she didn’t ask the proper ques- 
tion. Question and answer were both 
pretty personal, and it had the effect 
then of causing a general fit of hys- 
terical laughter. 


HE QUESTION of marriage 
Ter Negro and white is one 

that is most intimately related 
to the business of ‘‘race.”” Society has 
evolved a number of expensive words 
to describe the impossibility of the 
East’s meeting the West, and black’s 
meeting white. Such words as amal- 
gamation, intermarriage, and misce- 
genation ate a few of the offenders 
intended to frighten people into stay- 
ing within their own national, reli- 
gious, and ethnic provinces. Each of 
these terms suggests insurmountable 
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walls, forbidden fruit, sin, crime, and 
revolt. 

Webster's Dictionary of 1883 de- 
fined the term miscegenation as ‘‘a re- 
cent and ill-formed word.” It may 
have originated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it grew up out of the laby- 
rinthine Southern black codes seeking 
to prevent union of white and Negro. 
Actually a legal term bearing a crim- 
inal onus, the word has often been 


used to describe ‘violation of’ racial, 


purity.” At the founding of the coun- 
try there was no such word, for sepa- 
ration of people on a color basis was 
not yet clearly evolved. The gradual 
creation of the social malpractice of 
segregation brought the term misce- 
genation into being in its legal defi- 
nition as ‘‘a mixing of races; amalga- 
mation.” The legal term then passed 
into everyday use, to help foster and 
deepen the forbidden nature of legal 
marriage between the color groups. It 
became accepted conceptually in many 
states as part of “the way of life.” 

Professor Albert Einstein, who is 
as wise in living as he is in the sphere 
of science, split the miscegenation 
atom this way, ‘I cannot believe that 
animals who can have children to- 
gether can be very profoundly differ- 
ent from each other.” 

One of the most interesting ob- 
servations on “amalgamation” ever 
made to me was that of Freda Kirch- 
wey, the editor of The Nation. ‘Brazil 
points a great meaning for America,” 
said Miss Kirchwey, who has lived 


there. ‘They have got something we - 


haven't got. That is the attitude be- 
tween peoples. Color plays none of 
the role that it does here. There is 
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an easy-going feeling among people 
so far as color and origins are con- 
cerned. And I do not know but 
that if one had to choose between 
the social level of Brazil, this feeling 
of brotherhood among colors and na- 
tionalities, and our own industrial 
order with its frictions and gulfs, } 
might choose the Brazilian—even 
with its other backwardness. For 
here is one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of human understanding, and 
Brazil, in this respect, is way ahead 
of us.” 

A Brazilian visiting in Harlem 
once confirmed this for me in a curi- 
ous way. Some Negro acquaintances 
and I started questioning him about 
“what he was.” This is an old fami- 
liar pattern here, of course. We want 
to know whether a man is British, 
French, black or white, Protestant or 
Catholic. We often pry until we find 
out these things. In our country there 
are still whirlpools of the past mov- 
ing in the mainstream, There are the 
“Little Italys,” the black ghettos, the 
Irish neighborhoods. There is every- 
where a melting-pot tendency, but as 
yet no melted pot. Anyway, the 
Brazilian, in whose features and 
coloring one could see Europe, Afri- 
ca, and the Indians of South Amer- 
ica, shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“I don’t know what you mean. I 
feel like a Brazilian.” 

Thus we have the contradiction, in 
the Western Hemisphere, of the 
backward, feudal, and sometimes 
semi-dictatorship countries in the 
lands to the south being far advanced 
in an understanding of the elemen- 
tary humanity of all peoples. Brazil 
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is the living editorial which tells us 
the lie of “race.” That country, if it 
does not yet reflect the economy of 
“The Century of the Common Man,” 
may, however, be ahead of the rest 
of the world and already living in 
“The Century of the Non-ethnic 
Man.” And this is largely because 
one leader, Simon Bolivar, the George 
Washington of South America, saw 
that there could be no harmony on 
that continent unless the Latins, In- 
dians, and Negroes amalgamated. He 
therefore decreed that the peoples 
unite. The story is generally accepted 
that he insisted upon his daughters’ 
marrying Negroes to symbolize and 
project this philosophy. 

To those who ask about advocacy 
of marriage or other social relations 
between the groups, the action of 
Bolivar and the results of his position 
are already part of the world’s pro- 
gressive history. But just as Brazil's 
integrated sociological character was 
determined from the top, so too, in 
America, has segregation been de- 
creed from the top. 


T WAS 1622 when the first su- 
I premacist - minded legislature in 

America, then in Virginia, es- 
tablished a fine for fornication be- 
tween Negro and white. Apparently 
white and Negro servants, neither of 
whom had been in the country more 
than a few years, had no serious ob- 
jections to social relations. The royal 
corporations of Britain and Holland 
which settled America at that time 
ruled on an aristocratic-feudal basis. 
There were only two classes. There 
were at One extreme the aristocratic 
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pioneers who ran the colonies, and at 
the other the black and white servants 
or slaves. These laborers lived to- 
gether on their plane as the aristocrats 
lived by themselves on theirs. Frat- 
ernization of black and white at that 
time, before any system of segrega- 
tion had developed, found both 
groups generally unprejudiced about 
each other. Working together daily, 
perhaps slaving together, they had 
their class and economic condition in 
common, and they associated and 
sought common understanding. 

For the first one hundred years of 
Virginia's history, as the records of its 
courts prove, association between 
white and Negro toilers was so exten- 
sive that millions of light-colored 
Negroes of today can trace their white 
contact back to that period. 

It was necessary for Virginia law- 
makers to pound away at restrictive 
legislation year after year for three 
hundred years to create attitudes of 
superiority. Consult a book called 
The Black Laws of Virginia, by June 
Purcell Guild, and glance at the 
enormous file of laws passed an- 
nually from the colonial period right 
through to the present. One chapter 
alone, ‘The Struggle for Racial In- 
tegrity,” proves that substantial num- 
bers of white constantly rejected the 
state’s position. 

Life repudiated the lawmakers 
and forced them repeatedly to make. 
war on the marriage of the two peo- 
ples. In spite of fines, physical pun- 
ishments, long jail terms, lynchings, 
lashings, rulings, and policing, the 
people of Virginia, white and Negro, 
following a more natural law than 
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any that could be enacted by the offi- 
cialdom, defied the decrees and ordin- 
ances, and, in practice, advocated and 
carried on social relations. Where 
marriage was illegalized, white men 
resorted to concubinage. In fact, in 
that respect, most Southern states 
have grown to sanction this, which 
is social treatment of the Negro 
woman on a basis of inequality. 

Recently a young Unitarian min- 


ister, the Reverend Frank Glenn. 


White, whose parish was in Norfolk, 
Virginia decided to break through the 
wall of prejudice in that community 
in a very definite way. His preach- 
ments for interracial harmony com- 
pelled the wrath of the church elders 
and they asked him to resign. Mean- 
time he was keeping company with 
Miss Anne Anderson, a young Negro 
woman who was separated from her 
husband. Reverend White, who 
wanted to marry her and set up an in- 
terracial church, knew they wouldn't 
be able to remain in Virginia. 

When the couple came to my office 
I put them in touch with the Rev- 
erend Claude Williams, founder of 
the People’s Institute of Applied Re- 
ligion, and he placed them in charge 
of the Institute’s work in New York. 
The couple planned to symbolize the 
interracial church and at the same 
time rebuke the church nationally for 
its policy of segregation by having a 
large public wedding at Congress- 
man Adam C. Powell's church in 
Harlem. 

I splashed the story in my paper 
and the event became big news in the 
Negro press; the white dailies and 
news services suppressed it. Virginia, 
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however—and this is the point of the 
story—always ready for a _ fight 
against people in love if they are of 
different color, discovered a techni- 
cality. Anne Anderson believed she 
was divorced, and so did her husband. 
Virginians, whose marriage law 
moves as feudally as their law for 
Negroes, threatened to arrest her for 
bigamy. The marriage was naturally 
called off until the divorce should be 
final, 

What was significant was not that 
the state officialdom of Virginia 
cares whether its Negroes are mar- 
ried, single, divorced, or dead, but 
that it could not tolerate the inter- 
racial symbolization of this particular 
event. So the Virginians moved 
swiftly to invoke their ancient and 
perennial prerogative of keeping 
black and white separated, as intro- 
duced by the martial law of the Vir- 
ginia Company three hundred and 
twenty years before. Reverend 
White and Miss Anderson went 
ahead with their interracial church in 
New York anyway, and they will 
marry when Virginia has no technical 
point on which to base a separatist 
attack. 

Does this mean Negroes neces- 
sarily want to marry whites? Not by 
a long shot. The most interesting re- 
percussions of the White-Anderson 
news stories my paper carried were 
the protests of numerous Negroes. I 
had expected this, for the ideas of 
white supremacy have created the 
nationalist-racial reactions which 
drive many Negroes into a- corre- 
sponding shell of group feeling. 

The interracial marriages that have 
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taken place so far in America have 
been fraught with great hardship. 
The social pressures against such 
couples in the Negro and white 
worlds have been oppressive. Mixed 
couples have had to live virtually un- 
derground. What Reverend White 
and Miss Anderson wanted to do was 
to break this issue out into the light 
of day everywhere, to bring inter- 
racial marriages out from under- 
ground, to make it easier for other 
such couples to live openly, publicly, 
legally, like human beings, 

The White-Anderson episode was 
one more confirmation of the conten- 
tion that no matter what state or fed- 
eral law may have ruled in the past, 
or may be ruling at present, about 
association between Negro and white, 
the people make their own law when 
it is necessary. Charles S. Magnum, 
Jr. in his authoritative Legal Status of 
the Negro confirms this when he cites 
Louisiana as a state where there has 
been so much infusion of Negro 
blood in the white citizenry ‘‘that a 
marriage license would be refused 
only in cases where the admixture is 
evident from the appearance or other 
characteristics of the party making 
the application.” In that state the 
marriage of white persons to indi- 
viduals with only a slight admixture 
of Negro blood is usually attacked 
only by those interested in the suc- 
cession to property. 


HAVE heard many very naive 
I people express incredulity when 
I point out that the Negro often 
uses the term “fascism’’ to describe 
his social experience in America. 
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When we don’t wear a tight shoe it 
can’t hurt. 

Look how segregation in Missis- 
sippi slops over into the arena of a 
free press: that state as recently as 
1930 enacted a law punishing any- 
body for publishing, printing, or cir- 
culating any literature in favor of or 
urging interracial marriage or social 
equality. 

We have laws on the books in the 
United States, which the average cit- 
izen doesn’t know about, which rule 
against about three-fifths of the 
world’s population. Fifteen Far 
Western states directly or by impli- 
cation forbid marriage between Cau- 
casians and Chinese; ten states pre- 
vents white and Malays from mar- 
riage; five bar unions of whites and 
Indians; Louisiana and Oklahoma 
prevents Indians and Negroes from 
marriage; Maryland rules out union 
of Malays and Negroes; Georgia and 
Virginia forbid Asiatic Indians and 
whites from marrying. In one Ala- 
bama case, according to Magnum, “It 
was said that the fact that a dark- 
skinned individual comes from Sicily 
is not conclusive evidence that he or 
she is wholly white. . . . The mean- 
ing of the term ‘Creole’ in any given 
bit of testimony is a question to be 
decided by the jury under proper in- 
struction from the court. The term is 
subject to divers interpretations, one 
designating the French-speaking in- 
habitants of Louisiana and the other 
nearby states, another indicating a 
people of the same kind with a slight 
admixture of Negro blood.” 

The question needs to be asked: Is 
the dominant group really interested 
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in the color or ethnology of a people 
or is it interested simply in maintain- 
ing economic supremacy? 

An ordinance passed in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in 1915, very candidly 
admits the economic irresponsibility 
behind this segregative legislation. 
The ordinance says it is unlawful for 
Negroes and whites to have sexual 
intercourse within the city limits. 
What is the purpose of this? The 
purpose is so that white men may 
escape economic responsibility for 
relations with Negro women. 

In most of the so-called miscegena- 
tion cases before state and federal 
courts the determining issues have re- 
volved around such questions as the 
right to custody of children by 
“mixed” marriages, the right to in- 
herit or share in property, the re- 
sponsibility toward support by white 
fathers of children by colored women, 
and kindred situations. That the 
courts have usually ruled against the 
Negro proves only that the courts 
have sought to deny the people of 
color property rights and economic 
security. 

This property approach to the Ne- 
gro has not only resulted in the de- 
nial to him of his economic rights, 
but it has projected the whole issue 
of Negro-white relations into the 
arena of property rights rather than 
human rights. As long as American 
courts are able to rob the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the human equation 
‘ntended by its authors, as long as 
most issues are reduced to their cash 
value, the Negro will be the victim 


rather than the beneficiary of the 
principal amendment that came out 
of the Civil War. 

The United States Supreme Court 
sustains such laws and the legislatures 
making them as not violating ..the 
guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend. 
ment. 


that the privileges and immunities of 
federal citizenship guaranteed by the 
amendment did not include the right @ 
to marry outside of one’s own race. @ 
What this means is that a large num- 
ber of state legislatures supported by@ 
the highest court of the land under- 
take to tell Americans whom they @ 
may marry and whom they may not. @ 
In Germany this policy was called@ 
part of the totalitarian setup; over™ 
here we call it part of the democratic ® 
system. 

What is important for people to} 
understand when asked whether they 
advocate intermarriage, is that the 
officialdom of so many American] 
states, supported by the Supreme 
Court, has no hesitation about ad- 
vocating segregation. It would be 
better to advocate the marriage of § 
people of any color, than to advocate: 
the repression and suppression of any 
people. 

The right to marry should be an § 
individual choice, a matter of prefer- 
ence and taste, but in the United 
States the individual's right to choose 
is abridged. This means that the J 
right of millions of whites to their 
free choice is estopped just as much 
as the right of Negroes. 


Copyright, 1947, by Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce (Price $3) 


NEGRO DIGEST 


In the Missouri case of State Wim 
versus Jackson, in 1883, it was said am 
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Where is the Jim Crow section 
On this merry-go-round, 

Mister, cause | want to ride? 
Down South where I come from 
White and colored 

Can't sit side by side. 

Down South on the train 
There’s a Jim Crow car. 

On the bus we're put in the back— 
But there ain't no back 

To a merry-go-round! 

Where’s the horse 

For a kid that’s black? 
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years ago this Apeil G6, a fur-clad 
Negro on a dog sledge pushed his way through 
the Arctic wastes toward the top of the world. He 
was the trailbreaker on the last lap of Commander 
Robert Peary’s expedition to the North Pole. 
Trusted aide of the noted explorer, praised as ‘‘a 
better dog driver than any man living,” 43-year-old 
Matthew A. Henson drove forward on a bitter, bril- 
liant day as advance scout of the Peary party. A cabin 
boy on an ocean-going vessel at the age of 9, he met 
Peary when he was 21 and the commander promptly 
took to him. Henson accompanied him on several 
trips through the wilds of South America. 
Then Peary turned to the North Pole. Henson went 
with him on eight unsuccessful dashes. Then on the 
freezing day in April of 1909, the commander was 
near his goal on the ninth try. Henson was sent out 
as an advance scout when the party neared the axis of 
the earth. Pushing his dog sledge through the ice, 
Henson headed toward the Pole. He, Peary and four 
Eskimos were all who remained of the original party 
which had left the S. S. Roosevelt and set out over 
the ice more than a month earlier. The others had 
returned as supplies ran out. 

And Henson made it—the first man to reach the 
North Pole—a full 45 minutes ahead of Peary. He 
stood there triumphant and when later Peary arrived 
to plant the Stars and Stripes on the spot, he joined in 
the ceremony which Peary later described:“‘Caucasian, p , 
Ethiopian and Mongolian stood side by side at the wae 4 
apex of the earth in harmonious companionship.” 
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